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PREFACE. 

It was not the original intention of the author 
to publish more than the first volume of this 
series. One of a Few; but a reluctance to curtail 
the work of the heroine has been a happy 
inducement to go on. 

He has been asked, ^'What is the object 
of the book?" The only answer is, "Mani- 
fold." Try to find it out. The main point is 
the "character of the heroine, her sayings 
and doings." 

Some of the other characters, if not their 
formation or reformation, are worthy of notice, 
especially that of Mr. Whitebread, Curate of 
Ham, which is almost entirely true from first 
to last. 

The story of the deserted child is imaginary, 
apart fSrom the father, whose character and 
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vi PREFACE. 

history is somewhat exaggerated, two persons 
being blended into one. 

The Rector of Ham and Mr. Jubb are truly 
drawn, but their collocation is not a fact. 

Mrs. Shell is a favourable instance of a 
worldly woman in a country town becoming 
one of strong religious persuasion, as it were 
by accident. 

The development of the Friendlies' religious 
and social status under their peculiar train- 
ing is a possibility suggested by experience. 
Hettie Rivers, Alma Cautel, and Anna Maggs 
are more or less examples of actual experi- 
ence. 

The author is conceited enough to say that 
those who like this and the previous volumes. 
One of a Few, And Another, and Lady BeaucUrc 
at Home, will read them with greater pleasure 
and profit a second time as a "study." 

It may be interesting to the reader to know 
that the entire structure of the work was the 
result of no original design. 
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PREFACE. vii 

Half the interest of these volumes is taken 
away by not remembering that what is narrated 
in them belongs to the middle of the last 
century, when Ritualism, as it was then called, 
was scarcely heard of in country parishes. 
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Lady Beauclerc and Socialism 

CHAPTER I. 

Sir Henry and Lady Beauclerc, followed later by 
the rest of the parfy, arrive home — The dear 
old butler^s attention. 

It was too late for luncheon when Sir Henry 
and Lady Beauclerc drove up from the station 
to Alston in the waggonette The four-in- 
hand was to come on the best way the 
coachman could manage from the Weston- 
super-Mare Junction. 

There were only the butler and a couple of 
maids to receive the party at the halL The 
butler, however, was one of the good old sort, 
and, much like a sailor, could turn his hand 
to almost anything. In more serious moments 
he could discuss the merits of the various 
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poets and most eminent historians. His 
theology be left entirely to his master and 
mistress. No woman could have been kinder 
in her attentions on the present occasion. 

'Tve had a good fire going all day, sir, in 
mistress's boudoir, because I was sure her 
ladyship would prefer to sit there when she 
came home. The other fires are lighted, but 
they have not warmed the rooms as thoroughly 
as I should wish. What can I get your 
ladyship ? Shall I get you a glass of master's 
best port? I am sure you require it, and I 
have decanted a bottle on purpose." 

"Well done!" said Sir Henry. "That's a 
good man ! You are always up to the mark." 

The butler was no sooner gone down than 
he was up again, decanter and all. 

" There, ma'am, that will do you good. And 
here is your easy-chair by the little table, and 
the footstool for you. And now take one of 
those nice little cakes. You will enjoy your 
tea all the more after that." 
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''Thank you, John. You are as good as a 
trained nurse. I'll not forget your attention.** 

''NO| ma'am, that you never do." 

''The others will not be here before night; 
they will come by a faster train from Bristol, 
but won't start so early." 

Sir Henry then took care of himself down- 
stairs for a few minutes, but soon returned. 

"Well, Marie, and how are you now?" 

"Oh, I am much better now, thank you, 
Harry, but tired." 

"You know, you really must not excite 
yourself so much. You've had now ten days 
or more of it," said Sir Henry. 

"Well, I've done it," she replied. "I was 
determined to do it, if possible; but I had no 
idea it would take so much out of me. But 
that is better than wasting one's strength in 
laziness, which I believe is quite as injurious 
to health, if not more so." 

"Really, the people were quite in raptures 
with you," said Sir Henry. "A lot of us. 
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while the 'play' was going on, came out at 
the side and watched, and we beard what the 
people said. They all remarked what heavy 
work you had given yourself, [and wondered 
how you could bear the strain. When you 
took the part of Mary returning from tEe 
empty sepulchre, they nearly went mad. I 
never saw anything like it, your acting was 
so natural, and you seemed to throw yourself 
into the part so thoroughly." 

"Well, Harry, I ought to have had a 
* prompter,' for now and then I forgot what 
I had written, and had to invent as I went 
on, or else break down, which would not suit 
my temperament; and this I could only manage 
by believing it all was real at the time. That 
is why I felt that part so much and was so 
exhausted. What I was most pleased with, 
however, was being able to induce the Bishop 
to accept the pastoral staff, which was some- 
thing quite unique for the middle of this 
century; and to prevail upon him to allow 
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the Rector to take the Celebration, because if 
the Bishop himself had done it there would 
have been great confusion. I had no little 
trouble with the Rector to explain everything 
to him. As it was, we've been able to show 
how the service should be conducted after a 
Catholic model. The Bishop and I are now 
great friends, and he wants us to go and 
stay at the palace for a time. But I and the 
services there would not altogether agree. 
The services in cathedrals, beautiful as they 
may be, always seem to me to savour so much 
of State and Parliament, and have a want of 
warmth and sympathy, so I am never quite 
comfortable there. A dean no doubt would 
speak with scorn of my opinions, but I have 
them, and others have theirs." 
^ It was a good while after dark when the 
carriage drove up from the station, followed 
by the rest of the party in brakes from Ham. 
Mr. O'Dore had been left behind at the 

" Metropole," as he called it— the inn where he 

2 



6 LADY BEAUCLERC 

lodged. Mr. and Mrs. Porch of course re- 
mained behind at A . However, the Colonel 

and Kate, his wife, Mr. Dawkins, and Mr. 
Parr arrived, and the Friendlies soon followed. 
The butler, who was on the look-out, was 
at the front door at once. Kate very soon 
disappeared to look after her sister. Lady 
Beauclerc. The others went at once into the 
dining-hall. 

"Well, John," said the Colonel, "how's 
your mistress?" 

"Rather tired, sir. She has gone upstairs, 
and I don't think you'll see her to-night," 
said the butler. "What can I do for you, 
sir?" 

"Well, I don't know. I should like to 
have my hair cut after all this." 

"I am afraid I can't accommodate you in 
that matter, sir." 

" Can't you give me a good dry shampoo ? " 

"No, sir; but I can get you a glass of good 
old port, which is better. Sir Henry made 
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her ladyship have a glass, and she was all 
the better for it-" 

"Oh, her example is always good, so we'll 
aU have one. But look sharp about it; and 
in case it might disagree with me, I'll have 
rather a stiff glass of whisky and seltzer water 
at dinner." 

"Yes; I understand, sir." 

''And just ask the others what they'll have. 
The British soldier was always known to 
follow his officer in any engagement. Where 
are the girls? — ^the Friendlies I mean, John. 
Aren't they going in for some refreshment?" 

''Yes, in the refectory, sir. It is all laid 
in readiness." 

"We've been so &voured with their com- 
pany of late," said the Colonel, "that one 
feels quite melancholy and uncomfortable 
without them." 

"What are you so uncomfortable about, 
Charlie?" asked Kate, as she suddenly walked 
into the room. 
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"Oh! nothing. We've had a glass of port 
a-piece, and shall be better presently no doubt. 
You had better follow our example." 

And now in came Sir Henry, and dinner, 
or supper, commenced in the dining-hall 
where they were. 

"Well, Harry, we are all waiting for you. 
Let me give you some cold chicken. Kate, I 
see, is very wisely helping herself. No time 
to wait I You are not going to eat all that 
pie yourself, are you, Mr. Dawkins? If not, 
you can give me some. This is the old 
favourite speckled hen, I believe, which was 
offered to us before we started, but it was so 
tough then that it was thought expedient to 
reserve it till our return, with the hope that 
it might be tenderer after a fortnight's keep- 
ing. Thank you, John. Wait a moment; 
I'll drink that first in place of your mistress, 
by way of proxy. It would do her good, I 
am sure; but I know she would not take it, 
60 I'll take it for her, hoping that that might 
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have the same desired effect. Now you may 
fill it up for myself. Thank you. I shall 
get on now." 

The supper was very greedily as well as 
hastily consumed, and then the pipes were 
brought forward. Kate retired immediately 
after supper, with the honest confession that 
she was completely done for. 

"Well," replied the Colonel, "I don't know 
when I have been so tired. But what must 
your sister feel, who has had the management 
of all this on her mind I Do please say 
good-night to her for me, and tell her what 
I have said. I am tired to death myself, and 
what must she feel I But then she is a 
'woman' tell her, and that will make her 
laugh till she goes to sleep." 

"Well, good-night to you all," said Kate, 
as she shut the door after her. 

When the cloth was removed the Colonel 
opened his mind and said — 

"I really think Marie is the most wonder- 
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fill woman I have ever met with. To think 
that she has done all this in the middle of 
the nineteenth century! Why, it will take 
more than an ordinary man or woman to do 
it fifty years hence, and it will not be done 
then, I believe. And yet there is not one who 
would say a word against what she has done. 
Of course she has the advantage of knowing 
from experience how things should be done. 
But that goes a very little way. It is her 
manner of doing it which is the marvel — ^her 
manner of doing everything. Look at those 
girls whom she has trained. They walked 
about as if they were 'ladies.' The villagers 
all took off their hats to them. No one dared 
to speak to them without encouragement, yet 
they spoke to every one as if their conversa- 
tion would be valued and sought after. I was 
rather amused at a young parson who came up 
to me once and said, 'What a wonderfully 
superior young woman that is there! I sup- 
pose she is the matron.* Of course I said, 
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YeSy she is something like it.' And then he 
asked to be introduced to her! I heard every 
word of their conversation, and I was sur- 
prised. How Lady Beauclerc can have in- 
structed them so is a marvel to me. It only 
shows what can be done for the lower classes 
very often." 

"That girl only a fortnight or so before," 
said Mr. Dawson, "was scrubbing the stone 
floor of the nave of our church, and doing 
all the other menial work that was required. 
Anna Maggs keeps our chancel in the most 
perfect state. of cleanliness from week to week 
and day to day. She glories in it." 

"I suppose you know, Charlie, don't you, 
that in all probability Anna Maggs will be 
married to the Mayor?" 

" No— you don't mean it ! Why, Marie has 
bagged all the game. She has got hold of the 
whole neighbourhood." 

" It is rather a secret at present, but Marie 
told me," continued Sir Henry, " that the Mayor 
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had spoken to her about it, and he is coming up 
here in a few days to settle the matter. The 
man lost his father not many months ago, and 
has come into a very nice little fortune; so 
he is retiring from business." 

" Well, I am not surprised," said the Colonel, 
''for she is a charming woman. You know 
Marie is mad upon the cultivation of women. 
She says every woman can^ and ought to be 
an ornament to her sex, as well as a blessing 
to the world. There I don't agree with her. 
You might sometimes as well try to make a 
beauty out of a broomstick. Marie would 
hardly receive them I expect amongst her 
Friendlies, except in extreme cases, unless she 
saw a good deal to recommend them. Anyhow 
it is time for us to retire." 

So Mr. Dawson said good-bye and went 
home to the Vicarage, whilst Mr. Parr went 
to his bedroom, and the dining-hall was 
emptied. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Lady BeaucUrc sent for by Mrs. Shell to call on 
the Rector of Ham (who is ill), with a 
definite object— Mrs. Shell— The Curate— 
The Rector's wife — The converted clergyman. 

A VERY little time after what was recorded in 
the last chapter. Lady Beauclerc started off 
on an expedition to the little town of Ham, 
about three miles away, in the dogcart, with 
an understanding that very possibly she might 
sleep there. 

"You may put me down at Mrs. Shell's," 
she said to Jim, who was driving her, "and 
return home. I may possibly sleep at the 
Rectory. If not, I shall hire from here." 

Sa)ring this, she alighted at Mrs. Shell's, 

who was evidently expecting her arrival, for 

she came out to meet her. 
13 



14 LADY BEAUCLERC 

''I hope you did not think me rude in 
writing to you as I did, Lady Beauclerc. Our 
Rector, they say, is very ill. He has so often 
spoken to us of you that I thought you might 
like to call on him, and there is no saying 
what the consequences may be. I am inclined 
to think you will have a very hearty reception 
there, judging from what I have heard." 

*' I assure you, Mrs. Shell, I deem it a great 
favour that you have regarded me worthy of 
such attention. But what is the matter with 
Mr. Lowe?" 

" I can't tell you exactly," replied Mrs. 
Shell, " but the doctor is rather uneasy about 
him — especially his mind. Not only is Mrs. 
Lowe in great trouble about his health gener- 
ally, but there has been a clergyman, who 
used to be a great friend of his, very injudici- 
ously trying to change his religious opinions, 
and this has greatly distressed him. So much 
so that it seems to have quite unhinged his 
mind." 
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" Well, it would not do for me to interfere," 
said Lady Beauclerc, ''with his religious 
opinions, which I know used to be very 
different from mine, unless he particularly 
invited me so to do. But I can offer my 
services as nurse, as well as those of my 
Friendlies. The rest must take its course as 
God's providence may direct." 

"Excuse me, Lady Beauclerc, but don't be 
distrustful of him. He always speaks in the 
very highest terms of the work which you are 
doing, or I would not have taken the liberty 
to ask you to call." 

"Well, good-bye, Mrs. Shell. I will call 
again — perhaps not until to-morrow — and tell 
you what sort of reception I have had. On 
my way there I will call and have a little 
chat with the Curate." 

They then bade one another a very hearty 
farewell, and Lady Beauclerc started on her 
doubtful pilgrimage. 

On arriving at the Curate's the front door 
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was very speedily openedi and Lady Beauclerc 
was shown direct into the Curate's sitting- 
room. He had just finished lunch, and had 
his table cleared for work. 

"Well, Mr. Whitebread, and how are you? 
I thought I ought not to pass through the town 
without inquiring after you. I see you have 
some of my Reflections before you I " 

"Yes, I often study them, and sometimes 
embody portions in my sermons," replied the 
Curate. 

"I've called partly, Mr. Whitebread, to tell 
you a little news which I think you will be 
glad to hear. Annie Maggs is actually en- 
gaged to be married to the Mayor of A . 

It is now definitely settled, only she does not 
want it talked about; and he is going to make 
a very nice little settlement upon her. She 
will be married, of course, from our house, 
as Hettie Rivers was." 

"But what a colony you'll have at A , 

Lady Beauclerc! First of all, there are the 
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Vicar and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Porch, who 

are well off; Mrs. Porch's fisither at W ; 

the Recluse; then Mr. Porch's successor, the 

late Curate of W . Now you had better 

get Mr. and Mrs. Cross of Weston-super- 
Mare to live there." 

''Yes, it is a pretty good nucleus to begin 
with/' replied Lady Beauclerc; ''rather a 
hopeful station, and we must have a branch 
of the Friendlies there next. But now, to 
change the subject, how is your rector, Mr. 
Whitebread? I have just come from Mrs. 
Shell, who has sent for me to inquire after 
him ; only don't say so to any one. She thinks 
that I can take advantage of the situation 
to get in the thin end of the wedge. You 
remember our call there together, don't you, 
and the nature of the conversation which took 
place on that occasion?" 

"Oh yes, I remember; in fact, I never shall 
forget how you twisted her round your fingers 
when projecting the restoration of the church. 
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I could not understand it at all at the time. 
But with regard to the Rector, I do not 
think he is as ill as he is believed to be. 
His wife is very easily frightened at the best 
of times. That is why she took such a strong 
attitude against me in regard to those sermons 
I preached. She was afraid of 'what the 
people would say.' Whereas he didn't care 
a pin, but rather rejoiced at what I had 
done. He has been upset by Mr. Jubb, the 
Rector of Wick, who has been trying his 
utmost to * convert' him — you know what I 
mean — and hitherto has got no farther than 
to shake his faith and leave him in rather a 
hopeless condition. He won't admit that he 
is such an abominable man as Mr. Jubb 
wishes him to say, and does not know how 
to swallow that composing draft of ' Assurance,' 
which he says is too much to go down his 
throat all at once. He says he has not got 
that assurance, and it is nowhere promised 
him in the Bible. 
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" I must tell you Mr. Lowe's opinions have 
undergone a great change of late. Your work 
at Alston, and the good your Friendlies do 
everywhere, have quite turned him. He says, 
' I don't profess to know much about Theology, 
and it is too late for me to learn it now; 
but I see the fruit of it at Alston, as I see it 
nowhere else, and that is enough for me. 
The person who can manifest her faith in 
that way can't be very far wrong.' Then, 
again, Mrs. Shell is a very different woman 
from what she was when we called on her 
together. She has your books; and what is 
more, she studies and understands them too. 
She has taken up the study of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture and Mediaeval Painting quite 
fanatically, so that she and the ' Ultra-marines,' 
as I call him, are the greatest friends, and 
y(m know what that means. The people here 
all rave about you and your work. They say 
you are a Socialist. One of our parishioners 
the other day came up to me and said most 
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determinately that he was sure you were one, 
only you did not like to admit it, and he 
wanted you to establish a branch of the 
society in Ham." 
"And what did you say, Mr. Whitebread?" 
"Why, I told him very plainly that you 
were nothing of the kind, and that you would 
be horrified at the very thought of it." 

"Well done! Thank you, Mr. Whitebread. 
Fancy my being a Socialist ! It has my greatest 
abhorrence. Fancy, too, my being a 'leader' 
of such a crew ! Not all the powers on earth 
could induce me as a ' woman ' to be a ' public 
character,' seeking for 'popularity.' Never, 
never would I so defile my Christian name. 
' Popularity as a public character ! ' If I have 
ever encouraged that idea, I have done it in 
ignorance and without meaning it. But that 
is enough for me. My conduct shall be 
changed forthwith. I will devote myself 
entirely now to work at home, if I am per- 
mitted, and the establishment of the Presbytery 
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in retirement and in privacy. That shall be 
the end of my destiny if I am permitted to 
choose for myself. So I am a Socialist, am 
I! Please tell that man that is just what I 
am not. What I am doing and am bent on 
doing is precisely the reverse. I am doing it 
to show how Socialism is to be prevented — to 
show that if we believe heartily in Christianity 
and the Church, we shall destroy Socialism 
as soon as it begins to breathe. I am anxious 
to show what good there is in the lower 
classes ready to be developed; and if the 
lower classes can be raised in this way, how 
much easier it ought to be for the upper 
classes to raise themselves from the corruption 
of the world! And I have no hesitation in 
sa)ring that if they don't thus rise through 
belief in Christianity and the Churchi Social- 
ism in its worst form will ride roughshod 
over Society and trample them to the ground 
without mercy; and it will serve them right. 
You can mark the rising of the masses already, 
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and Society deserves it. / am only able to 
show this in regard to 'women.' I leave the 
other sex for men to work upon. I have no 
doubt but that many men do teach this lesson 
— in the priesthood, at least, perhaps more 
than amongst the laity. But for it to be done 
effectually it must be done, not occasionally 
and exceptionally by a few, but by the whole 
body. It is the mass of the lower orders 
whom we need fear. It is the mass of the 
upper classes, not the few, that must by their 
example avert this catastrophe. If the mass 
of the lower classes are in danger of becoming 
unbelievers and anarchists, the mass of the 
upper classes must show themselves to be 
something more than selfish hypocrites — ^they 
must show themselves to be self-denying 
Christians. My blood boils to think of the 
parody of religion which exists amongst so 
many of the wealthy — their utter corruption. 
A dead body washed up on the river bank, 
for weeks unburied, half-eaten by the vermin 
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of corruption^ could present no more sickening 
and loathsome object to the nose and eye of 
the way&ring man than the living corpses of 
those well-dressed fashionable worldlings who 
are often supposed to adorn the houses of the 
selfish and the rich. Those wretched world- 
lings know noty think not, care not for the 
many sighs which have been heaved over 
every yard of dress which has been arranged 
to make them look what they are not in the 
eyes of a world of sin; and then they marvel 
at the rise of Socialism! You can't stand long 
in contemplation of the glories of eternity 
without looking with disgust and scorn upon 
the scenes of worldly dissipation. Earthly 
pomp and splendouri any external show, is 
good if it accompanies a well-deserving pur- 
pose; but when it is only the outside adorn- 
ment of what is worthless and corrupt, it is 
worse than despicable. It is hateful and 
abhorrent to the religious mind, and must 
bring down from heaven a certain and terrible 
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retribution. But I must not stay any longer. 
Time is up; I must say good-bye, and be off 
to the Rectory. Mind you come and dine 
immediately you have a little spare time. We 
shall always be glad to see you. Don't wait 
for an invitation.*' 

Lady Beauclerc found the Rector's wife in 
the drawing-roomi in the greatest trouble. 

"I have only just come down," said she, 
''from my husband's room, and am utterly 
tired out. I have not only to nurse him in 
his sickness, but he keeps on asking me ques- 
tions and appealing to me to help him in his 
theological perplexities. I can't do it. I never 
was instructed in such subjects. I am as 
ignorant as a baby in such matters." 

"But can't I help you, Mrs. Lowe? I will 
do all I can. I am accustomed to nursing, 
and will gladly sit up with him, and will 
send one of my Friendlies to help you in my 
absence." 

"Oh, how kind of you, Lady Beauclerc! 
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Your company alone will be a comfort to me; 
and / require as much sympathy and comfort, 
I am surci as he does." 

Here, however, they were interrupted by 
the arrival of Mr. Jubb, the clergyman, from 
upstairs. 

''I wish your husband was not so excited, 
Mrs. Lowe. I can't make him feel what a 
sinner he has been, devoting so much time, 
as he has done, to fox-hunting and worldly 
pleasure. Of course, unless he can acknow- 
ledge his utter depravity in that matter, there 
can't be much hope for him. Our Lord came 
to save sinners; and if he can't admit that he 
is a great sinner, he is not one whom the 
Saviour came to save; and how can he 
have any 'assurance'? What do you think, 
madam?" said Mr. Jubb, addressing himself 
to Lady Beauclerc. 

"What do I think, sir! I don't think you 
know what you are talking about. Mr. Lowe 
is a man who is most highly respected in his 
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parishi and I would infinitely prefer a good 
old fox-hunter to many others whom I know 
who profess to be 'converted/ and are a 
scandal in the Church." 

"Oh I after that I think I had better retire." 

"This is Lady Beauclerc, of Alston Hall, 
Mr. Jubb," said Mrs. Lowe. 

"Really! I am afraid I am not likely to 
get much support or encouragement in Gospel 
work from that quarter. I presume you are 
a Romanist, Lady Beauclerc?" 

"What right have you to imagine that, 
sir? I am a Christian, and try to live like a 
Christian, but find it very difficult to do as 
much as I ought to do in the face of such 
religion as I often see." 

"Well, I am a clergyman, Lady Beauclerc, 
and do all I can to keep people from Rome 
and Antichrist.'* 

"/ do what I can,'* continued Lady Beau- 
clerc, " to be charitable rather than censorious, 
and I find my greatest hindrance to piety of 
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life is the so-called gospel of the self-satisfied 
converted." 

The clergyman felt a little uncomfortable at 
this unexpected opposition of religious thought^ 
and said, " Good-bye." 

"Well done I Lady Beauclerc. I am so 
thankful to you for speaking out so plainly to 
him," said Mrs. Lowe ; '' but it won't do him 
any good." 

'' I hope you understand, Mrs. Lowe," said 
Lady Beauclerc, "that if you allow me to 
nurse your husband I shall take no unfair 
advantage of that privilege for forcing my own 
religious opinions upon him, or even touching 
on the subject unless your husband invites 
me to." 

" My husband, I am sure, will be most 
pleased with your conversation and prayers. 
I leave that entirely to your own discretion. 
He has always tried to do his duty. If you 
can encourage him in his efforts for forgiveness 
in, those ways where he has gone wrong, I am 
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sure he will be most grateful. I can hardly 
believe my husband's spiritual condition is so 
hopeless as Mr. Jubb seems to think — simply 
because he was so passionately fond of fox- 
hunting before he came here. He was always 
kind to the poor, and had great influence upon 
all the people round about — the gentry, the 
farmers, and all the poor. He was very 
regular in his Church duties and in visiting 
the sick. His church was invariably well 
attended. I think people ought to be a little 
more careful and charitable in what they say 
— and especially the clergy." 

" Don't you think, Mrs. Lowe, persons 
should avoid * sitting in judgment ' altogether, 
as it is a position which in no way belongs to 
them ? As for me, I know I am * utterly lost ' 
in the eyes of many because I have great 
respect for what is good in the Church of 
Rome and do not care to judge her merits by 
what we object to in some of her practices. 
Unfortunately, the Church of England adheres 
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to doctrines and practices which many of her 
own communion condemn. Whatever our 
doctrines, at any rate let us see that our 
conduct is kind and charitable. The sin of 
spiritual pride and self-satisfaction is not much 
to be admired and encouraged." 

''Oh! Lady Beauclerc, what a comfort to 
hear you speak so. I am sometimes sick of 
religion because it is so unkind." 

So the conversation went on for a few 
minutes, till Lady Beauclerc retired for a time 
to make some purchases in the town, with a 
promise to return again in the evening. 



CHAPTER III. 

The deserted child in rags saved by Lady Beauclerc 
— Preliminary kindness at the "Ring oj 
BeUs "— « Ned the Motherless:' 

Lady Beauclerc had Dot gone very many 

yards from the Rectory when she met a poor 

little girl in tears, who had just been put down 

by a baker's cart and been told to go to the 

Rectory for help. The little clothing she had 

on was rather a collection of rags than 

anything else. The weather was piercingly 

cold. 

"Well, my little girl, what are you crying 

for so bitterly? Come to me. What can I 

do for you ? Why, you are as cold as death, 

and where is your shoe ? You must not walk 

about like that." 

** Oh, take care of me, lady ! Father's been 
30 
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drinking again and left me behind. I don't 
know where he is or where I am." 

" Where did he leave you, my child ? Here, 
get up in my arms so that I may warm you 
beneath my cloak." 

''Father got out at the station for more 
beer, and I got out too and was left behind. 
He was just able to get in again himself and 
then tumble down. The baker drove me here 
and told me to go into the Rectory and tell 
the parson's wife. Do take cafe of me ; I am 
so cold and hungry. You is an angel, isn't 
you?" 

** No, my child, I am not an angel. But an 
angel may have directed you to me, or me to 
you." 

*'But your face shines at times, lady; why 
is that?" 

" Come in here to the ' Ring of Bells,' my 
little child, and see if we can't get a little 
warmth and something nice to eat." 

The ** Ring of Bells " was not the best inn 
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in the place, fax from it; but it was the nearest, 
and that was enough. There was a nice warm 
fire burning in the tap-room. The room 
was very tidy, and the floor of flagstones was 
nicely covered with a sprinkling of red sand. 

Lady Beauclerc had scarcely taken a seat 
before the fire when the landlady appeared 
and ofiTered her services. Her first remark 
was — 

"Oh, don't sit in here, my lady, where all 
the common men come. Let me light you a 
fire in the room behind." 

" No, thank you, my good woman. It will 
take a week to warm that room, and before 
that the child may be dead. Look sharp, 
there is a good creature, and bring me a good 
footpan, with cans of hot and cold water, and 
make me a nice basin of bread and milk. 
The men won't hurt tne. I am not afraid of 
that, if I am not troubling and disturbing 
them." 

Whilst Lady Beauclerc and the landlady 
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(Mrs. Burge) were preparing matters the young 
men remained in the room for a time listening, 
and then said, ** Good evening, ma'am," whilst 
one of them remained behind. 

The footpan was brought — such at least as 
remained of it, for it was an old broken 
earthenware crock, such perhaps as was used 
for curing pig meat. 

'* There now, stand in that^ my little girl, 
and tell me if that is warm enough," said 
Lady Beauclerc. ** You must not have it too 
hot at first." Then turning to the landlady, 
she said, " Now, Mrs. Burge, please send off a 
man on horseback to Alston, and tell them to 
send me the small covered carriage, with a 
couple of the Friendlies. There are two of 
them just on the other side of the street, I see. 
Just run after them, please, and say I want 
them." She then said to the child, " Now, 
let me put in a little more hot water, my 
child, whilst you stand on that towel. That 
is right Is that nice and comfortable?" 
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The two Friendlies now appeared, and orders 
were given them to buy some warm socks in 
the town, and other things for the little girl 
to travel in. 

''Come up nearer, my lad," said Lady 
Beauclerc to the young man. '' I am fond of 
poor people. It reminds me of the time when 
I used to help my father as a clergyman's 
daughter. Come and sit by the fire. I dare- 
say you remember when your mother used to 
do this for you at times." 

'' No, not I, ma'am. I never had a mother." 

'' That is strange ! I never met a lad before 
who never had a mother. You ought to exhibit 
yourself or deposit yourself in the British 
Museum. You would make your fortune that 
way." 

"Ah! I means she died before I " 

"Before you were bom, eh?" 

"No," said the lad, laughing; "before I 
knew anything about her. I never had a 
mother's love or a mother's care. Father 
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married agin and got a second £amilyi so I 
were nowhere. I does a little work at the 
Rectory at times, and Mrs. Burge do help me 
a bit. When out of work I do odd jobs for 
her and runs on errands. She is very good 
to ly and often gives me a drop of warm beer 
when it's cold. She is more of a mother to 
I than any one else." 

''Look here, my lad, take this shilling and 
ask Mrs. Burge to give you some tea and bread 
and butter, and come back and have it here." 

She then turned to the child and said: 
''Now, my child, stand out on that towel 
again whilst I put a little more hot water 
into the pan. Is that all right?" 

"Oh yes, it is so warm and comfortable," 
said the little girl; and bursting into tears, she 
threw her arms round Lady Beauclerc's neck 
and kissed her as if she could devour her with 
gratitude. "Where are you going to put me, 
lady?" 

"Put you! Why in my own home, where 
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I can take care of you. I have a number of 
girls at home who will be most kind to you." 

"Are they all angels like you, lady?" 

"We are none of us angels; but we may 
be something like them some day. I hope so, 
at least." 

Here the little girl again threw her arms 
around Lady Beauclerc and hugged her with all 
her power, while her ladyship kissed the girl 
fervently. 

On the boy returning with his tea. Lady 
Beauclerc said — 

"What is your name, my lad?" 

"They call me Ned, ma'am." 

"But is that your name by holy baptism?" 

"Yes, I s'pose so, ma'am. I don't know 
of no other name. I don't remember when I 
was christened, or when I were bom, but 
they all calls me Ned; so I suppose I am 
Ned." 

"Oh yes, you are 'Ned' no doubt; but I 
shouldn't have guessed it by your ears, for 
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they are not long enough for a 'Neddie.' 
Anyhowi Ned, you warm that towel for me, 
both sides thoroughly, and you'll be conferring 
a blessing or a favour on your Saviour, for 
He once said of such acts: 'Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren ye have done it unto Me.'" 

''Yes; but I guess you be doing that, not 
I, ma'am." 

"But that is helping me, is it not?" 

Lady Beauclerc then kissed the little girl 
and made her sit with her feet in the crock, 
and made Ned cover her legs over entirely 
with the hot towel as she sat on a low stool. 

"Now watch it and see that it does not 
come off. Is not that a help to me, and an 
act of kindness on your part? You see you 
can do things to please the Saviour, as well 
as to displease him, almost without knowing 
it. Go on with your bread and milk, my 
little child, if it is not too hot. The girls will 
soon be back with some warm socks and 

4 
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something warm in the way of clothing. 
Where does your mother live, my child?" 

"I haven't got one. She is dead— only 
died about a month ago. She hadn't enough 
to eat, lady. The rich man and the parson 
used to send her something. Father were 
away and never gave her anything, and spent 
all his money in drink." 

"Where do you live?" asked Lady Beau- 
clerc. 

"Don't know. I could find my way home 
if I were at church, or eyen at school — down 
the lane where teacher lives and over the first 
stile which is broken down, and then turn to 
the right." 

At this moment in came the two Friendlies 
with some nice warm woollen socks, a pair of 
shoes, and a flannel cloak. 

" There now," said Lady Beauclerc, " aren't 
you nice and comfortable? 'Fine feathers 
make fine birds,'" she added to herself. "If 
you listen to our instructions perhaps you'll 
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put some of our Madies' to shame. / am a 
person of importance now myself— now that 
I am the wife of a baronet, and have a lot 
of money. Every one bows down to me now. 
My society is courted, but I am only a poor 
parson's daughter notwithstanding; and the 
Church has given me greater dignity and 
power than all my worldly surroundings." 

"What are you saying, lady?" 

"I am only talking to m)rself, my little 
darling; you were not intended to hear." 

The poor little girl here broke down again, 
and nearly choked her new protectress by her 
embraces. 

"The carriage will be here directly, my 
little girl, and then I must send you home." 

"Oh! don't send me home again, lady. 
Father will only starve me, or let me die. 
I'll run away directly, I will." 

Here she cried most piteously and clung to 
Lady Beauclerc's neck. 

" No, no, my child. Don't cry like that, my 
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little girl. I am going to send you to iffy 
home." 

'* Where is that, lady? Is that Heaven? 
and are these the angels?" 

" No ; but you will be most kindly treated." 

The little thing then gave way to another 
fit of violent passion, indicative of her gratitude 
and love, and immediately after this up drove 
the barouche with a couple more of the 
Friendlies. Lady Beauclerc then said — 

''Now, I think you had better all return 
with my little treasure. But on your way 
through the town, buy some chocolate and a 
doll and some playthings for the little girl to 
amuse herself with, and a little underclothing." 

** You'll come yourself too, lady, won't you ? 
I can't leave you." And the child clung to 
Lady Beauclerc like a limpet to a rock ; there 
seemed no separating her. 

'' Yes ; but I can't come now. I have to sit 
up with a sick clergyman to-night. But I'll 
come to-morrow, I promise you." 
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Tears rolled down the poor little thing's 
cheeks, and her countenance became cast down 
as though she would never know another 
happy moment. But she gave way, although 
reluctantly, and resigned herself to an un- 
known fate. 

** I don't like your leaving me, lady. Mother 
is gone, and now you are going, what shall 
I do?" 

"Now, Ned," said Lady Beauclerc, "just 
warm that towel again, and then you can 
take away that crock. You'll soon learn how 
to look after children." 

In a minute or two he brought the towel 
back splendidly hot. Lady Beauclerc tucked 
up her dress, took up the child on to her lap, 
kissed her, cuddled her warmly, and then 
wiped her little legs and feet like an ex- 
perienced nurse, — ^as she really was, — and put 
on her new warm socks. She then said — 

"There now, aren't you warm and comfort- 
able? Now put up your little hands like this 
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and say, 'I thank God for all His goodness 
to me.' You must think no more of the past, 
and only of your present happier condition, 
and of God, who is your Friend and Father 
in heaven." 

The Friendlies then took charge of her. 
One of them held her on her lap, and the 
carriage drove away. It was a painful scene, 
for the poor little child was crying bitterly, 
and Lady Beauclerc's heart was in her mouth. 
But she knew how kindly the little thing 
would be treated, so her heart was soon at 
rest. On returning to the room Lady Beau- 
clerc inquired — 

"Do you ever go to church, Ned?" 

" Oh yes, ma'am — either to church or chapel 
most Sundays. Don't matter which, I s'pose. 
There hain't no difference, be there, ma'am?" 

"Well, it is wrong to quarrel, is it not, 
without a reason?" 

"Yes, ma'am; I never quarrels with no- 
body." 
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'' If the Dissenters quarrel with the Churchi 
then tluy must be wrong, if they have no just 
cause. If they have cause, it shows that the 
Church is wrong, in their estimation at least. 
They can't both be right, can they?" 

"Well, which do you think right, ma'am?" 

'' Perhaps I am not the right person to ask, 
as I am a determined Churchwoman, and may 
be said to be prejudiced." 

"It depends upon what you want. There 
is not much difiTerence between cheese and 
soap in appearance very often, is there?" 

"But if you wanted something to fit you 
for the duties of the day and make you strong, 
which would you rather have — the cheese or 
the soap?" 

" I guess rd rather have the cheese, ma'am." 

"There you are! The soap might make 
your £aice look cleaner and shine brighter, but 
I don't know that that would necessarily give 
you strength. The Church will strengthen 
you, and cleanse you, too, all over, and give 
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you refinement. You've asked my opinion, . 
and I have given it you. What sort of 
parson have you got here, Ned? Good sort, 
I should think, as he used to be a good 
fox-hunter." 

"Well, he is wonderfully kind to the poor, 
ma'am, and is a general favourite. But people 
do say the Curate do work him up tremendous 
in Church matters. So we has church every 
day now, and special services on saints' days, 
and a surpliced choir. The vestry now is 
down at the end of the church; so on holy 
days the choir do sing a hymn going up and 
coming down, and are going to have a man 
to carry a cross before 'em. The Curate be 
what they calls a Puseyite. I don't know 
what that means. Something have got hold 
of our Rector. He is always talking of that 
lady up at Alston, and saj^ her example be 
better than all his sermons put together. So 
now, instead of preaching for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour in lavender kid gloves. 
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he'll scarcely preach at all; and on festivals, 
as they call 'em, he preaches only five or ten 
minutes, to give more time for the Holy 
Communion; and he goes to help Mr. Porch 
and other dergjrmen, and gets they to preach 
here. So we often gets a Puseyite here now, 
and the people do like 'em ter'ble. Where 
do them Puseyites come firom, ma'am ? They 
say they comes firom Rome. That hain't in 
this country, be it?" 

'' No; Rome is in another country altogether. 
The name 'Puseyite' is only given to some 
of the clergy, who look up to Doctor Pusey 
and some of his followers as their teachers. 
Well, my lad, when you are out of employ- 
ment come over to us and see if we can't 
give you a job at Alston." 

"You bain't that lady as do such good 
at Alston, be you, and lives in that grand 
house ?" 

^'I am the lady that lives there." 

"Well I never I Why, you did fondle that 
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poor dirty child as if she were your own! I 
ain't a-got no one to show me that kindness. 
Mrs. Burge here^ the landlady, do look arter 
I more than any one.*' 

"Go and tell her to come to me." 

The landlady came, and Lady Beauclerc 
gave her a five-pound note, saying — 

"I am much obliged to you for having 
helped so kindly in this little matter. You 
must take a trifle for yourself out of it, and 
give the rest to poor Ned, just as you think 
he requires it." 

"Oh, ma'am," said the landlady, "I don't 
want anything for myself; and I would rather 
you would give the money to the parson for 
the lad, because I know he would see to it 
properly, and I should not know how to 
do it." 

" No ; I would rather you did it, because you 
take such a motherly interest in the lad. 
And when you want more let me know. He 
says he is coming over to church at Alston 
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some evening and to have supper, and I will 
show him over our garden. I daresay our 
gardener might find him a job now and then.*' 

"Well, really, ma'am, I don't like to take 
the money. How can you trust me?" 

"Oh, I am not afraid of that, my good 
woman. I've got eyes in my head, and some 
brains too. I am not afraid of you. I would 
trust you with more than that. You are a 
good old sort, although you do keep a public- 
house." 



CHAPTER IV, 

Lady BeaucUrc's return to the Rectory — Her 
night watch with the Rector — Remarkable 
frost in the early morning — The building 
of the Presbytery. 

After attending to several little matters in the 

town. Lady Beauclerc made for the Rectory 

once more, which was just a little distance 

out of the town. It was a square house with 

windows, doors, and chimneys of a very 

simple and rectangular character, without any 

unnecessary ornamentation, built under the 

direction and with the approval of the 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with whom in 

those early days ugliness and economy were 

inseparable. How could those great authorities 

have ever departed from this rule ? Who was 

the unknown worthy who was bold enough 
48 
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to suggest or originate another style? We 
must sing bis praises in ignorance and in 
silence. On ringing the firont door bell Lady 
Beauderc was shown into the study, and 
there found Mrs. Lowe sitting very close to 
an iron grate, which evidently was constructed, 
though not intended, to absorb the greater 
portion of its own heat. 

**I hope you won't find it very cold here. 
Lady Beauderc I never can get these grates 
to send out any heat. We've long intended 
putting in another kind, but now that my 
husband has been smitten down, I suppose it 
must be left for others to do. But I am so 
glad you are here. Lady Beauderc," said Mrs. 
Lowe, "because I am in considerable difficulty, 
yet with you by my side I fed I am safe. 
That dergyman whom you saw this morning 
is an old friend of ours, but since his so-called 
conversion he is a totally different man in 
some respects. He always used to be such a 
pleasant companion, but now I am afraid to 
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laugh in his presence, and he won't leave my 
husband alone. What he is converted into I 
don't know, for his debts and his conduct 
are the same as before. He now wears a 
mechanical smile and a greasy polish on his 
face, which I suppose is the natural accom- 
paniment of his change. My husband can't 
bear him now; neither can I, for he tries to 
make my husband believe what he says he 
won't believe. My husband has been talking 
a great deal about you lately, and wishes he 
knew more of you, so that he could unburden 
his mind to you. He says in some way or 
other you have worked wonders with Mr. 
Whitebread and made him a totally different 
man. He says he is sure you have done it." 
"Oh, but your husband requires the minis- 
tration of a superior priest, Mrs. Lowe. Mr. 
Dawkins of Alston would scarcely do, because 
the people would say he was so extreme and 
in such unison with me, which might go 
against your husband in his parish work." 
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** But you must not think that our people 
are at all afraid of you. Lady Beauclerc, 
whatever they may once have thought, because 
they have proved you and your work. Your 
girls who come here — your Friendlies, I mean 
— are universally respected for their good 
behaviour. No one would think of being 
rude to them, or of speaking to them without 
an introduction. In fact many of the men 
take off their hats to them, and those who have 
been engaged here in nursing are beloved. So 
you need not be afraid of your name or your 
opinions going against you." 

''Yes; but still you had better go farther. 
Why not ask Mr. Parr of Sexton ? You can 
depend upon him. He, his wife, and I are 
the closest friends. And as regards nursing, 
you may command me or my Friendlies as 
much as you like." 

After these few introductory remarks an 
adjournment was made for supper, after which 
the hostess and her lady friend returned to the 
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study; and then, after a little desultory con- 
versation! the sick room became the quiet 
witness of the mysteries of a strange night 
watch. 

Lady Beauclerc listened attentively to the 
Rector as he spoke at scattered intervals of 
his past life and experience, his present ail- 
ment, which almost amounted to a religious 
mania, his hopes and fears of eternity. But 
of this we may say nothing. Lady Beauclerc 
had succeeded very happily in pacifying his 
mind and diverting his thoughts from himself 
when she said we must all feel we are under 
the merciful providence of the same God who 
has sent his angels to take care of us. We all 
require that protection. She knew full well 
that she was talking to a gentleman^ whose 
secrecy could be depended upon as much as 
his honour— one, too, who knew much of her 
history. Her conversation was all carefully 
arranged, therefore, to show how temptations 
assailed us differently, and she spoke of her 
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own temptations from time to time, and how 

it was needful to keep full possession of the 

mind, and contrasted them with his. After 

saying a portion of compline from the Garden 

of the Soid, she said — 

" Don't you think that now I might put out 

these candles, Mr. Lowe, and depend more 

upon the moon for light, which is an emblem 

of the Church ? We should be more private 

then and comfortable, and then you will be 

able to go to sleep if you feel inclined, and 

leave me talking to myself. My voice might 

thus have an indirect effect if you did not hear 

my words. I know that horrid doctrine of 

* Assurance,' as it is called, that you complain 

of so, and I abhor it. I may be wrong, but 

so it is — I hate it." She then enlarged upon 

it, and concluded by saying — " Whatever I did 

I would do so unmistakably to the glory of 

God, not to my own personal comfort and 

glorification." 

"You speak of your own experience, but 

5 
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you've not had mine, and yet when my head 
has been almost distracted the gay and silly 
world have congratulated me on looking so 
bright and well. But I have survived, you 
see, and am as cheerful as ever; and so must 
you be. I have mixed in most of the grades 
of society, have seen much of its hollowness 
and much of its misery. My happiest 
moments have been in the poor man's 
cottage, where I have fed the hungry and 
nursed the sick and dying. I have slept in 
the stately mansion and in the humble pauper's 
cot, and I have preferred the latter very often. 
I was sleeping in a fashionable house in 
London one Sunday night. A lady's-maid 
came in to wait upon me next morning, and 
offered me every attention that a princess 
might have required. I talked with her and 
she with me as though we were close friends, 
sisters of the same faith and of the same social 
rank. She was a young woman of intelligence 
and refinement. I went down to breakfast 
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and received every attention, but I felt I was 
a stranger. Our 'conversation' was different; 
we had no sympathy. Either they or I must 
have been at fault. The weather, the young 
men, the balls, the dinners, the opera, the 
entertainments, the dresses were discussed 
most freely in one vast worldly mass, gilded 
here and there with religion, private opinions. 
Church, and parsons until my heart was sick. 
What could have been their aim in life? 
what their aspirations, whilst the world was 
moving on rapidly to eternity and eternal 
judgment? There was something I hated in 
that gaudy, gilded bubble. Tve never forgotten 
it, I never ceased to hate it. A wealthy man 
connected with the family thought me worthy 
of his valuation — I knew who he was, fortu- 
nately. He offered me gold by the hundred- 
weight, rank and station of life— I know not 
what — all that I could desire. He put his 
hand upon my shoulder as we were alone. 
I felt it was a liberty; I did not understand 
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ity I would not have it, I scorned him. I 
raised myself erect and frowned on him till 
he trembled and got behind me like a common 
cur, and I cast him from me like a viper. I 
told him he was an unmanly coward. He 
disappeared. I met him but once again. He 
was my slave, though fettered by his own 
chain of gold, and he slunk from me like a 
hound at the sound of his master's whip. He 
learned my worth at his cost. I fear I have 
seen too much of the world in my few years. 
I often questioned: 'Is all this religion — this 
the saving faith, this the much-boasted Chris- 
tianity? Was this to be my life?' No; it 
would be my death. I scorned it ever after. 
Another loved me truly. I pledged him my 
love in return, although I knew his failing at 
the time. I staked my life upon him to save 
him from 'shipwreck/ as he said. I did it. 
That is life worth living, and my own life has 
been enhanced in consequence. Nothing 
could turn me from my purpose then, and 
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nothing shall turn me from my further purpose 
now. ril do all in my power to do good. I 
have no assurance, but I have fiaith in God 
and my Saviour and the Church. Before this 
I have sometimes had no peace, no rest; I 
passed through the very agony of suffering. 
My faith seemed to fail me when I saw I had 
been only playing at religion, and I determined 
to go beneath the surface, to get at the fruit 
within the shell; and I found it. I tried to 
believe on my Saviour and do as He told me, 
and not cast His words aside as though they 
meant nothing. And angels have supported me 
at His command, I firmly believe, whatever 
the world may say. I have now found what 
I wanted and am happy. You do your best in 
penitence and faith and your Saviour never 
will desert you. Let that be your assurance. 
Here I am with you ; I know not why, but I 
was asked to call and offer my services. My 
own trials have been greater than yours, and 
I am here at least to cheer, comfort, and 
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encourage you, if for no better purpose and 
to no other end." 

The moon was set and the room was dark, 
but the conversation was light and lively in 
the deepest sense, but there seemed no sleep 
in the Rector's brain, so Lady Beauclerc 
ignited the night-light. 

Some of the conversation was no new thing 
to him, as he had been a neighbour of Lady 
Beauclerc's at Alston for many months; but 
whether new or not, he was deeply interested, 
and entered profoundly into all she had to say. 
His questions were numerous and his mind at 
times excited, but he would be heard, he watdd 
seek instruction, he would open his heart, 
he would unravel his difficulties in spite of all 
Lady Beauclerc's efforts to quiet him. At last, 
through sheer exhaustion, he fell asleep, and 
slept for hours, and awoke refreshed and 
grateful. 

Next morning the whole country was white 
with snow. Not only the grass but the trees. 
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the hedges, and everything, were all encrusted 
in ice, and covered so lightly and delicately 
with a further coating of feathery snow, or 
hoar frost, that the breeze, gentle as it was, 
kept it dancing from bough to bough, and 
floating in the buoyant air in prettiest humour, 
whilst the catkins hanging from the hazels, 
like so many icicles tipped with pearls, added 
still further enchantment to the face of nature. 
The grass with its innumerable pointed blades 
stood out glistening at its tips, as though 
with diamonds and many coloured jewels. 
The rising sun, shining through a thinly 
tinted vapour, made everything sparkle with a 
glow that promised warmth instead of cold 
when the sun rose high. Whether to regard 
the sight as a glimpse of fairyland or a dream 
of visionary blessing that had fallen unex- 
pectedly from Heaven, was a question that 
naturally suggested itself to the mind. But 
our lady soon found an answer to her own 
satisfaction when she exclaimed in ecstasy: 
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" It looks like the breath of holy angels all 
frozen in its transit to these cold and heartless 
regions, during the rigours of winter; and 
they would not leave us without our souls 
caressing, or without kisses from Heaven and 
unlooked for blessing." 

" It is strange. Lady Beauclerc, that you 
and I should have been such near neighbours/* 
remarked Mrs. Lowe, "and yet have been so 
slightly acquainted." 

"Well, I am afraid you did not encourage 
me much when I first came to live at Alston 
after my marriage," said Lady Beauclerc. 

" I thought it would be an intrusion on my 
part," replied Mrs. Lowe, "to plant myself 
upon the wife of a baronet of so much 
distinction." 

"Wife of a baronet! I hope you won't 
regard me only in my worldly position. I am 
a poor clergyman's daughter, and I don't 
intend to change my outward or my inward 
character to please the world. You under- 
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stand me now, I hope. But partly the fact 
of our not having been as intimate as we 
might have been may be accounted for by 
the fact that I don't care to know people 
unless I am pretty sure that my society will 
be acceptable. I don't care to court the 
acquaintance of the great as a sycophant, or 
go where my opinions and tastes may be the 
objects of jest. I have plenty to do at home 
with my Friendlies' advancement and my 
own correspondence, which is not always 
private. If you think you can bear with my 
peculiarities, I shall be only too pleased to 
acknowledge you as a friend, and be a friend 
in turn." 

''May I ask you, Lady Beauclerc, what 
those buildings are which are being erected 
adjoining your churchyard?" 

"They are to be our new Presbytery; a 
home for twenty or more invalided or retired 
priests, who might be ready to render 
assistance at times in different parishes, but 
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are not equal to the discharge of regular 
work — some of whom might require only 
temporary rest, or might be suited for special 
preachers, or might be ready to take occasional 
duty in the diocese. Of course their religious 
opinions will have to be the same as ours 
at Alston. We make no secret of that. It 
will offer an opportunity of disseminating 
positive Church doctrine, not negative or 
variable Protestantism. They will all be 
subject to the Vicar. Each will have his 
own private dormitory. There will be a 
common room for meals; another partitioned 
ofiT into smaller compartments for studies; 
another set apart as a reception room. The 
church would have been formally opened, or 
rather consecrated, before this, but that we 
wanted to open the Presbytery at the same 
time." 

Mrs. Lowe looked astonished. 

** Well, property has fallen into good hands 
there at Alston, most certainly," she said. 
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''And which do you think it will give most 
satisfaction to/' asked Lady Beauclerc, ''to 
the priests or to ourselves? — especially after 
it has been in good working order for some 
time. And don't you think it might be useful 
for the diocese and the bishop, Mrs. Lowe?" 
said Lady Beauclerc» smiling. 

" Well, yes, of course, if " 

" If what ? " inquired Lady Beauclerc, 
laughing. "If the weather were fine, I 
suppose. But you must be prepared for 
equinoctial gales at stated seasons. You may 
depend upon them. Though equinoctial gales 
are sometimes disastrous as well as thunder- 
storms, there is also some good to be derived 
from them. However, I must be off now, it 
will soon be lunch time. Oh! look at the 
country whilst we have been talking over the 
fire, all the frost has gone; but I hope not 
the angek* kisses or their blessings. Really, 
what sudden, unexpected changes we do see 
sometimes 1" 
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''What are you smiling at, Lady Beau- 
clerc?" 

''Oh, nothing. I don't think your husband 
is going to die immediately. I have seen 
considerable change in him since last evening. 
Rest and a little wholesome conversation 
sometimes do a deal of good. But look what 
a change in the outside aspect!" 

"Yes. But what a sudden change in your 
own facCf'* said Mrs. Lowe. "It is beaming 
like an angel's." 

"See the change outside," repeated Lady 
Beauclerc. "The earth is once more clothed 
in refreshing green, fresher than ever. You 
will soon be able to gather snowdrops, 
primroses, and bluebells in abundance. All 
the wild flowers will be giving new life to 
you, so cheer up. I will now just run up 
and say good-bye to your husband, and then 
be off. I will come again to-morrow or next 
day. Annie Maggs, who is upstairs, will do 
anything you wish her to do. She is a 
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splendid nurse, and knows what to do and 
what to say," 

Before, however, Lady Beauclerc had left 
the house, the Inspector of Police arrived, and 
was closeted with her for a quarter of an 
hour or more. 



CHAPTER V. 

Lady Beauclerc lunches at Mrs. Shell's — Mr. 
Shell and The O'Dore. 

On leaving the Rectory, Lady Beauclerc went 
direct to The Beeches« There was no awk- 
wardness exhibited. Everything was as it 
should be; all was ready. Evidently Lady 
Beauclerc was expected. 

" Well," said Mrs. Shell, as Lady Beauclerc 
was shown into the drawing-room, ''how is 
the poor man? Is he very, very bad? I've 
been told he is dying, and when the bell 
went for Jane Penny I was told confidently 
it was for him; and my informant cried 
bitterly to think of the loss which we should 
all sustain — but the old humbug never comes 
to church." 

" Dead ! No; nor is he likely to die just yet," 
66 
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said Lady Beauclerc "We've been having 
a most animated conversation about religious 
matters and the restoration of the church, 
which made me as happy as a bird — hi 
more so than that poor canary bird of yours 
in its cage." 

"Ohl is that so. I am so glad. Well 
done!" said Mrs. Shell. 

''His case reminds me very much of what 
once occurred in my father's parish before I 
was married," continued Lady Beauclerc " I 
went down into the village to inquire how a 
poor man was. He had been a soldier, and 
had fought in the Mutiny; he was not ex- 
pected to live. Outside his house I saw our 
own doctor; and inside were some of his dear 
firiends who before had scarcely recognized 
him, but who now thought that his acquaint- 
ance might be of some pecuniary advantage 
to them, quite apart from the flavour of the 
funeral ham. I said to the doctor outside, 
'How is he to-day, doctor? Is he better?' 
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' Well, he is alive, and that is all. I've called 
in a second opinion, who is upstairs now/ 
'What can I do for him?' I asked; 'if I 
sent him a little brandy, would that hurt 
him, do you think?' 'No, it would not hurt 
him, and it would not do him any good. He 
will be dead before the morning.' However, 
I sent him some brandy, and next morning 
I called with a doleful countenance to inquire 
after him. ' How's poor Joe ? ' I asked ; * he 
is dead, I suppose!' His wife laughed and 
said: 'Lord bless 'ee, no, miss. He hain't 
a-going to die just yet. Zimmut t' I, he 
don't knor how to do it. He had your brandy, 
miss, thank 'ee ; and he had zome as the squire 
zent him, and we had zome in the house 
before; so we did airl 'ave a drap, and he did 
take too much. He zaid: "What do 'ee airl 
want 'ere? I'll zhoot the whole lot of 'ee. 
You're goin' to carry off my maister's bun- 
galow, yer black turban-headed vermin! I'll 
zhoot the whole lot of 'ee. 'Ere, gee I down 
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my musket ! I'll zend 'ee vl)ring. Gee I down 
my musket thur, I dur tell 'ee!'" It was a 
good job he was too weak to get out of bed, 
or if his gun had been loaded the wrong person 
would have been shot for certain, if not more 
than one," said Lady Beauclerc. ''As the 
morning advanced the mourners retired with- 
out any of the funeral ham. It seems to me 
that Mr. Lowe is much like that. He has 
been killed before he was djdng. I have 
had a very satisfactory conversation with him, 
sometimes cheering him up with stories of my 
own experience, which led him to think that 
others besides himself had known what troubles 
and trials were But more of this a little 
farther on." 

At this moment in walked Mr. Shell, and 
they all three retired to lunch. 

"Oysters from their native shell, I pre- 
sume!" remarked Lady Beauclerc. "A great 
luxury to most of us inland people, but com- 
mon enough with you, Mr. Shell, I suppose." 

6 
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''Yes; but we can't often associate them 
with a 'pearl/ as on the present occasion. 
Lady Beauclerc. We have generally to be 
content with the oyster itself." 

Saying which he gave a polite bow to Lady 
Beauclerc, who was in excellent form for some 
reason or other, and a very lively lunch ensued. 
They had scarcely sat down when who should 
walk in but The O'Dore. Mr. Shell rose and 
said — 

'* I think I need hardly introduce you to 
The O'Dore, Lady Beauclerc, because I think 
you have met him before." 

"Oh yes; he spends half his time at our 
house or the church. He is very fond of 
teaching our Friendlies, too, in spare moments. 
He is now going through a course of astronomy 
with them whilst they are quietly mending 
their clothes. It is better than talking scandal 
Of course I mean only the merest rudiments." 

"Thank you. Lady Beauclerc; my lectures 
are of a very advanced order. However, 
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never mind about that. I beg to condole with 
you very much on the approaching wedding." 

''Condole with me about the wedding 1 
What do you know about a wedding ? For a 
wedding, you ought to congratulate me, ought 
you not?" 

''No, I think not. I condole with you 
because I know you'll miss the bride. I con- 
gratulate her because I think it likely to be a 
very suitable match. Of course your resources 
are so great, Lady Beauclerc, that you'll fill 
her place very speedily." 

" Yes ; but not to satisfy your requirements, 
Mr. O'Dore, because you have a very soft 
place in your heart for her, I know. And 
what have you been told about it, pray?" 
asked Lady Beauclerc. 

" I've been told nothing. I have ' extracted • 
it as a bee would its honey. You are rather 
fond of encouraging weddings, I think. Lady 
Beauclerc It is a pity I did not come beneath 
your influence a little earlier, as you might 
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have found some one to mitigate the severities 
of my solitude." 

"Why, there's not a happier man in the 
world than you, Mr. O'Dore — free from all 
domestic cares, and no woman to incessantly 
worry you." 

"At any rate, I would rather encourage 
happiness than a spirit of hopeless melan- 
choly," said The O'Dore. 

"I was asked the other day to lunch with 
a friend," said Lady Beauclerc. " I was look- 
ing forward to a pleasant hour or two, but I 
found my friend was entertaining a large party 
of invisible friends from the intermediate state 
— her deceased relatives, whom I knew nothing 
about — ^and her surviving ones, who were 
equally strangers to me-— either the cause of 
mourning because she had never known such 
friends since, or the cause of sorrow because 
they had been, or were at that time, treating 
her so badly. It was all sad — the one lot 
because they were dead, the others because 
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they had not been equally accommodating in 
that matter. I would have cheered her, but 
that was impossible. Altogether the con- 
versation was worse than melancholy: it 
was actually funereal, so that I was quite 
unstrung. It was perfectly sepulchral, and 
related exclusively to the contents of coffins 
or the graves which were being opened for 
fresh interments, and the burial of those who 
were not disposed to hasten their departure 
from our planet. I felt I was of no good. I 
had but to listen. I could not provoke a smile 
or a passionate complaint to enliven the scene. 
The ghosts and their coffins were walking 
about so indiscriminately that I determined at 
last to retire. But how could I say good-bye 
politely ? I could not say, ' I am sorry to be 
obliged to leave you.' No I that would not 
be true. So I said, 'Will you allow me to 

ask for my carriage. Miss K , because * 

Fortunately my friend herself relieved me by 
saying, ' But it is raining.' To which I added, 
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rather happily I thought, ' Yes» but it is only 
a refreshing shower, which is just what we 
want. It will be very acceptable.'" 

"Well, I have a story, Lady Beanclerc," 
said The O'Dore, "which won't make a bad 
sequel to that. I was taking duty for a friend 
in the neighbourhood of London once. On 
one occasion he asked me to go and visit a 
man who was suffering somewhat from melan- 
cholia and was said to be ill, so I gave special 
attention to his case beforehand — thoroughly 
prepared what I was going to say, and selected 
a very excellent and appropriate prayer. To 
my surprise the man was sitting up when I 
called, and apparently ' in his right mind.' We 
had a very satisfactory conversation together, 
and then I asked him if he would like me to 
pray with him. He very readily assented, and 
I got up from my knees rather contentedly. 
In saying good-bye, I added I hoped my prayer 
would be a comfort to him; but to my 
astonishment he almost flew at me. How 
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could I think that such a prayer could either 
be acceptable or efficacious? I remonstrated 
with him a little, and then asked him if he 
would teach me something better. I knelt 
down and he used an extempore prayer of his 
own composing, in which he abused his wife 
in most unmeasured terms, and prayed that 
God might in some way, if possible, convert 
her hard and wicked heart. I got up and 
told him I had never before been instructed 
so forcibly as to the sin of uncharitableness 
and self-conceit. If that were religion, the less 
we had of it the better. I don't like melan- 
choliacs." 

"I am glad to hear," said Mr. Shell, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. O'Dore, "that our 
Rector is better." 

"I don't think there is much the matter 
with him," said The O'Dore. " He has only 
been worried very much by that sanctimoni- 
ous gentleman, Mr. Jubb, as to his religious 
conduct and opinions. I should like to put 
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my stick about that man's shoulders. There 
would be a force in that argument which 
would do away with some of his unintelligible 
casuistry. Well, we should miss Mr. Lowe 
very much in this parish if anything were to 
happen to him. He is a true friend to the 
poor. He understands business and is straight- 
forward in all he does. We all respect him, 
and can't help doing so. The Curate, too, is 
now a really good man. He works hard, and 
maintains his own ground well. He amused 
me the other day by a story he told me of the 
schoolmaster here. The school is really a 
private charity school, so that the schoolmaster 
is rather independent of him, as you know. 
Well, he had missed the master at church for 
some time, and he was determined to find out 
why, so he asked him point-blank why it was. 
The master answered him, 'Well, sir, I don't 
think you can feel surprised when you remem- 
ber the sermon you preached against me, and 
how you told me I was "a Boanerges and a 
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sons of thunder/' and that '' I preached Christ 
of Contention." 'My good man/ said the 
Curate, ' I did not know that you preached at 
all. How could I say, then, that you ** preached 
Christ of contention " ? Certainly I never should 
have called you '' Boanerges/' because that was 
a name given to two men, and you are only 
one and unworthy of the name.' 'Ahl' said 
the schoolmaster, ' it is no good talking to you, 
you have the Bible at your finger-ends.' The 
Curate called again in a day or two, and found 
both him and his wife the worse for liquor in 
bed. Their schooling days had been ended by 
the Charity Commissioners and the Education 
Department. The most painful part of the 
story, however, is the fact that this man's niece 
is a most superior lady — a brilliant musician, 
an excellent Churchwoman, and very well 
connected." 

"I must say the clergy have rather trying 
experiences at times/' said Mr. Shell. 

The time passed very pleasantly, and lunch 
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gether different from what they appeared in 
her own neighbourhood, and spoke a widely 
different language. They spoke of tenderness, 
kindness, and love. It made her heart glow 
with a mysterious warmth of blessedness which 
was utterly unintelligible and inexplicable. 
The child was breathing an atmosphere which 
was almost intoxicating. No words could 
explain the feeling. The child was stupefied 
and dumb. 

At length the manor-house was reached. 
The drive amongst the trees, the few scattered 
deer with their stately antlers, the smooth and 
well-kept roadway, the lofty mansion with its 
ancient windows and remains of an older 
building, the flower-beds so beautifully filled 
with coloured ribbon and lace-work of bulbs, 
the young women waving their handkerchiefs 
and draped in their cloaks and veils and their 
suspended crucifixes, were a sight altogether 
overpowering. But nothing was so touching, so 
elevating, so enchanting, as the kindness of 
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the girls; especially of one, who caught hold 
of the child and kissed it and pressed it to 
herself as the others were alighting from the 
carriage. They all rushed upstairs and formed 
a group round a glittering fire to have a momen- 
tary glimpse of the little stranger and to know 
what they could do to add to her comfort 
The child could herself no longer restrain her 
feelings — she burst into a flood of tears and 
uttered a cry which only a child can give, the 
depth of which no mortal being can fathom, 
and only Eternity will solve. 

"Where am I?" she exclaimed. "What 
has happened? Where is the lady who has 
sent me here? Who is the angel who has 
befriended me? Oh, where is the angel? 
Where has she gone?" 

Her sobs were heartrending until she stifled 
them in Carrie's neck. The Friendlies did 
their utmost to pacify the child. The tea 
was laid, and Carrie held the child upon her 
lap and within her arms whilst another fed 
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her with some roll and jam. But the child 
was mate and speechless. The tea was over 
and removed, but nothing could separate the 
child from Carrie, to whom she clung like 
the jessamine to the ornamental arches of the 
Friendlies' gardens. However kind the other 
Friendlies were, whatever their delicate atten- 
tions, she would only hold their hands or 
smooth their feces in studied silence. She 
must cling to Carrie wherever she went and 
hang on to her dress. 

A comfortable little bed had been arranged 
in a large box by the side of one of the beds 
in the dormitory where Carrie slept, but no, 
that would not do. 

''Let me sleep with you, Angel, in your 
bed. When shall I see the lady who was so 
kind to me? I can't sleep by myself. I am 
afiraid to be away from you and the lady. 
When shall I see her again? She won't come 
to-night, will she?" 

''Very well, my little child, you shall sleep 
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with me," said Carrie, "There will be ten 
of us sleeping here in this room, so you need 
not be firightened; and we will give you a 
bath before the fire, and we will bring your 
little bed where you may lie down and go to 
sleep whilst we are working by your side." 

No need to enter more minutely into this 
arrangement than to explain that the Friendlies 
all set to at their various occupations — one to 
her maps, another to her darning, another to 
her dressmaking, and so on; but Carrie was 
occupied, with two or three others in turn, 
bathing the child at first by the fire, and after 
that cutting out some warm underclothing for 
her, whilst she was lying at the side of the 
grate away from the fire on a comfortable 
little box of bedding. 

The little stranger was induced by kindness 
to say her usual prayers, though only in a 
whisper, and then was placed in her bed. 
Her feelings were quietened now, and the girls 
were talking as usual; but the child would 
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still wake up at intervals and open her eyes 
for a moment or two. When supper-time 
arrived, a little table was brought for Carrie's 
use by the side of the child, so that her rest 
might not be disturbed by any fear. 

You may well ask, Who was Carrie? I 
cannot tell you, but that she was one who 
was trained by Marie Beauclerc for something 
higher than this world's glory — a glory which 
shall be found hereafter, and shall in part be 
enjoyed on earth. 

The night passed quietly away, as though 
the holy angels had been on special guard, 
until the bell sounded in the morning to 
arise. 

The girls chattered merrily, like little birds 
in the trees and hedges, all in different tones, 
and yet in sweetest harmony, the little girl 
alone being quiet and subdued, till Carrie 
dressed her in her new warm underclothing. 
Then a rush was made for church and cele- 
bration, which was conducted by Mr. Dawkins 
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as Celebrant and The O'Dore as Server. Carrie 
took her new charge, who still clung to her 
closely, except for a moment during her 
reception. 

On the return to the refectory, breakfast 
was served as usual, the little girl being 
allowed to sit by Carrie's side mounted high 
on cushions. All that had gone before had 
passed as a dream of the night, which shrouded 
everything in obscurity but the figure of the 
Lady Angel. 

''How did you sleep?" said one. 

"Very well, thank you," said the little girl; 
''but I was awake sometimes, and thought of 
the lady who said she would come to me 
again to-day, and I prayed that nothing would 
hurt her, and that fether would not see her. 
I prayed for mother too, although she is dead, 
because she told me she hoped we should 
meet again in Heaven. I always pray for 
that." 

"Oh, but we trust she is not dead. She is 

7 
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alive, and on the way to Heaven/' said Carrie. 
"So we hope. And she is praying for you, 
though you don*t hear her; and you must 
pray for your father too." 

" No, I don't want to do that. I don't like 
him; he was so cruel to mother." 

"But you tnay make him better by praying 
for him. God may hear your prayers and 
soften his heart and change him." 

"What! such a wicked man as that?" 

"Yes. You must pray for bad people as 
well as for good. You may pray, because you 
are told to do so by God ; and pray not only 
for those you like, but for those you don't 
like. Well, now you must sit up by me and 
have a little breakfast." 

There was a nice basin of bread and milk 
put before her, and a little bread and butter, 
but the latter she could not eat, because she 
had no further appetite. Her feeling of strange- 
ness gradually vanished, especially as they 
adjourned to the upper room, when the poor 
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little thing at first seemed quite aghast. At 
last she broke out in a sudden exclamation of 
amazement. 

"What lovely things!" she said. "Where 
are we? Are we in Heaven, and those the 
angels mother used to tell me about when 
she came from church? Is this the Heaven 
which mother used to tell me she wanted to 
go to some day?" 

"No, we are not in Heaven yet; but we 
hope we are on the way to Heaven," replied 
Carrie. 

"We shall not get there before the lady 
who was so kind to me comes, shall we? I 
can't go without her. Is mother here?" 
asked the little girl. 

"No; your mother has gone on before us, 
we hope." 

" Is that lady up there, the lady who was so 
kind to me? You won't go on without her, 
will you ? Let me go back after her first ; she 
was so kind and pressed me to herself so 
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fondly; she squeezed her life into me. I do 
love her so 1 " 

So the conversation went on at times, the 
girls perhaps learning as much religion and 
philosophy from the simplicity of the child as 
the child from them and their education. 

When dinner was over the girls saw to their 
darning and sewing, or played with the child, 
who built a spacious house of bricks in the air. 
Suddenly down she jumped, over went the 
chair and down went the bricks, and she 
cried — 

"There's the lady!" 

The door opened and in walked Lady 
Beauclerc. The child jumped at her from 
the ground with all her power, and Lady 
Beauclerc no less adroitly caught her in her 
arms and raised her up high above her head 
and then pressed her to herself and hugged 
and kissed her as if she had been her own, 
her only child. 

" Here I am, you see, my little darling ! I 
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hope you have been happy and the girls have 
been kind to you. I know they have. Here 
are some sugar-plums for you." 

" Oh, I don't want any sugar-plums ; I only 
want you. I love you so! you are so good 
and kind." 

** Then the girls have all been very kind to 
you, have they?" 

" Oh yes, very. They are all angels, aren't 
they, like you? One heard me say my 
prayers, like mother, last night, and another 
this morning, and we went to church. They 
tell me mother has gone on before to Heaven. 
How far o£F is Heaven ? " 

" Oh, quite close to us, but you can't see it." 

"Is that you up there, lady, looking after 
that little child? There are two children 
there by that steep place. Is that my brother 
and me? They are picking flowers, and that 
boy is after the butterfly and wants to catch 
him. He'll fall over if he does not take care 
—both of them will." 
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''Yes; but don't you see there is an 
angel taking care of them/' said Lady 
Beauclerc. 

"That's you, lady, is it not? Why are 
you so kind and good ? Teacher is very kind 
at home — gives me sweets, and teaches me 
in the Sunday-school. I want to know where 
you live, lady. Do you live in Heaven? Is 
this Heaven? Why do you stay here? Are 
all these your angels ? " 

" I'll tell you all about that another day," 
replied Lady Beauclerc. " No, these are not 
angels ; but we all have angels to look after us. 
These have theirs and we have ours ; only we 
can't see them." 

Lady Beauclerc then called on Carrie to 
dress the little girl, and two or three of 
them went out into the garden with her, 
and after sitting in the summer-house for a 
time, from which there was such a beautiful 
view of the downs and the adjoining church, 
the little girl said — 
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"We went to church this morning. What 
did we go there for ? " 

"Well," Lady Beauclerc said, "you like to 
remember your mother, don't you?" 

" Oh, yes ; I always think of her and pray 
for her." 

"Well, our Saviour told us to mind and 
remember Him, so every day we go there to 
do what He told us to do. But I can't tell 
you more at present. Now we'll go down 
and see the girls' gardens. They all have 
some of that yellow tree, because it blossoms 
so freely in the winter. It is called the winter 
jessamine. There are some Christmas roses 
and some yellow flowers." 

"Oh I there are some crocuses and snow- 
drops," said the child. "They grow out in 
the fields with us very often. Teacher showed 
them to me the other day when mother was 
dying. I love to see them." 

"You shall have a little garden yourself, 
and one of the girls shall plant you some 
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snowdrops, so that you may pick them and 
put them in a vase in remembrance of your 
mother. There are some rose-trees, but they 
are not flowering at present." 

''Yes; mother had a rose-tree against the 
house, and when she was ill she used to 
make me water it in dry weather. Can I 
have a rose-tree to water in remembrance of 
her?" 

"Yes, certainly. We'll always remember 
your mother in these ways and pray for her. 
Now, I must show you the girls' rockery. 
It is not really a large rock or collection 
of rocks; it is only made to look like it." 

" Oh, how clever, and so pretty ! " 

" Yes, my child, appearances go a long way 
in this world. A good dress, fair promises, 
and a smiling face are very enticing. You are 
a grand ladybird now. Now that you have a 
new frock on, a nice pair of new socks and 
pair of boots, people will regard you as a 
young lady, of course." 
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''No, I am not, angel; I am a poor girl 
without a mother. I don't know what I am, 
or where I am, but I am not hungry.'* 

Saying this, she burst into tears and cried 
alond. 

" Oh, but you must not cry now ; you must 
regard me as your mother until you meet 
your own in Heaven. We are all connected 
together in our Saviour, whom you've heard 
of from your mother and your teacher. We 
will all be kind to you and do our best to 
make you happy, so don't cry. But all this 
is hollow — it is vanity, like the world 1" 

"What is that?" 

** I'll show you directly. But, first of all, 
you must look at those ferns; they all look 
dead now, but they'll rise to life again as 
the spring advances. You'll scarcely know 
the rockery then when all the ferns are at 
their best again. But all this is hollow at 
present, as I'll show you." With this Lady 
Beauclerc took her round a corner and said. 
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"Now, do you see what I mean? There is 
nothing there, is there?" 

"No; I can't understand it. And there is 
the church," said the little girl ; " and what a 
lovely country ! We could not see that before. 
What a beautiful garden I " 

"You'll say so when you see it in the 
summer; the girls call it their paradise." 

"Their what, angel?" 

"Their paradise! but you can't understand 
that yet. I must explain that to you another 
day. Even grown-up people don't know much 
about paradise, any more than you do I Then 
beyond their garden or paradise is Heaven, 
though you cannot see it. Sometimes the 
light of Heaven is so strong, so dazzling, 
that you can hardly distinguish the line that 
separates you from it. It all seems one and 
the same; so much so, that whilst living here 
on earth you almost feel you are in Heaven. 
Don't you feel much happier now than when 
you came up to me a poor little friendless 
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girl, hungry, cold, and almost naked; and 
can't you imagine bow happy I am to have 
been able to deliver you from such misery?" 

** Oh yes, you darling angel I Do let me kiss 
you for it. What makes you be so kind? 
What are you crying for, angel?" 

Here the little girl hugged and kissed her, 
and put her arms around her neck in a most 
pathetic way. 

"Why, I am crying for joy, my child, to 
think that I have been able to rescue such a 
dear little girl from such misery." 

"Of course you are happy, angel, because 
you live in Heaven and are an angel." 

"No, indeed, I am not an angel. I am 
happy because I try to make others happy, 
and sometimes succeed, as I have done with 
you. But I believe angels take care of me, 
just as they take care of you; and they sur- 
round us, though we cannot see them, just as 
God is everywhere, comforting and cheering 
us, and making us good and happy, or trying 
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to do so. Yes, He sees all we do and hears 
all we say» and all our prayersi even when we 
whisper. Your Saviour, too, is always with 
you, especially when you are in church." 

"Oh, I love to hear you talk like this, 
angel, and try to teach me. Teacher never 
taught me like this. I hope I shan't forget 
it No, I am sure I shan't." 

"Now look at the garden, my little child. 
The girls do all this themselves. Very often 
in the spring, and in the summer and autumn 
until it gets cold, the girls come out here and 
do their work, whatever it may be; and then 
all these arches are covered with roses and 
beautiful creepers of every description. You'll 
enjoy having your tea out here with them 
very often. You see it is all empty now." 

"No, it isn't, angel! You are here, and 
these other two angels." 

"Ah! but we are not angels. You are a 
little child though, aren't you ? Your Saviour 
says, 'Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.'" 
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"I don't understand you, angel." 
" There are a great number of other things 
in the kingdom of Heaven which neither you 
nor any one else can understand. Well, at the 
proper season you will find all those beds full 
of the most beautiful flowers which the girls 
have been rearing, and I hope youHl shine 
some day and have your place in Heaven 
where you will join your mother once more. 
You can see some crocuses and snowdrops 
just peeping out of the ground even now, 
and here and there a hyacinth, but they 
are scarcely in blossom yet; we must be 
patient and await God's time. When the 
girls give their little entertainments and ask 
their friends, this is quite a gay scene. 
The clergyman often comes here after even- 
ing service on Sundays, and Mr. O'Dore, 
whom you know, and so do I and my 
husband." 

Lady Beauclerc now asked one of the girls 
to go and fetch the ''tin of nuts." 
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*' Meanwhile you can turn that handle and 
pull/' she said to the little girl. 

''Oh, what a nice cupboard! and full of 
teacups and saucers/' 

''Yes; and if you open those other cupboards 
you will find some chairs and tables that fold 
up, so that the girls and their fiiends can sit 
down and have their tea where they like in 
the garden. So you see we try to fill up the 
vacant places as much as we can, so as to 
have no waste of room. We read that * nature 
abhors a vacuum.' But you don't understand 
that, do you?" 

"No," said the child. 

"Even vanity in human creatures cries 
aloud for food and nourishment; but, un- 
fortunately, it is too fastidious and self-willed 
in its appetite." 

"I don't understand you, angel," said the 
child. 

"No; I am only thinking aloud. You are 
not supposed to hear. Here comes Carrie 
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with the nuts! Now would you like us to 
call a little squirrel from the trees to amuse 
you?" 

''I don't know what a squirrel is. I have 
never seen one, angel." 

Carrie took the tin of nuts, shook them, 
and caUed out '' Squill 1 SquiUl Squill 1'' 
Soon the squirrel was to be seen jumping 
from twig to twig on top of the trees, and 
then suddenly it jumped on Carrie's shoulders. 
She gave it several nuts, one after another, 
and when it had had enough, it took the 
nut it had, jumped down, dug a hole in the 
garden, put it in, covered it over, patted down 
the earth, and came back for another and 
another. Then it played with Carrie's ear 
and pretended to bite it, and jumped on 
Lady Beauclerc's shoulder. Lady Beauclerc 
took it in her hands and kissed its back, and 
said — 

''When will the lion, the wolf, and the 
bear, and all other wild beasts be as tame? 
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Ah! some wiseacres think it impossible, 
because they've never seen it. I don't agree 
with them. The cow, the dog, the cat are 
not tame to every one, even now. Whose 
fault is that ? Now look at him taking a nut 
from my mouth without hurting me in the 
least. It was done in about one-hundredth 
part of a second. The little thing is quite at 
home as I hold him up to my mouth, and 
there he is eating it in my hands in perfect 
composure. I was looking for him the other 
day, and where do you think I found him? 
In the drawing-room on the sofa, pla3dng 
with one of my antimacassars, the cat very 
attentively and harmlessly looking on the 
while." 

"How did you train the little thing like 
that, ma'am?" asked the other Friendly, who 
had been looking on and enjoying it as much as 
the child. 

" He simply trained himself, beginning first 
of all with rubbing at my boots, and after 
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dnil jumping oa my kp. He then pfat\^ 
with my fingers^ pretending to bite them« 
The next day some nuts quite tamed him« 
I think his first walk oat of the nuiseiy most 
have been to me. There are not many 
sqninds in England who would be as 
domestk as that, if any. What do you think 
of all that, my little giri ?'' 

''I never saw anything so beautiful before, 
angel. Will he jump on fiiy shoulder some 
day?" 

••Oh yes,'* said Lady Beauderc; "when he 

knows you better. I expect he^U go into 

your sitting-room to-morrow. He goes all 

over the house, just as he likes. I am only 

afiraid the cat may get at him some day. 

Animals are as cruel as human creatures very 

often; but it won't be always so. Well, now 

my lesson is over, and I hear the bell 

sounding to tell us it is tea-time» so we must 

go in." 

"Thank you, angel; I like your teaching so. 

8 
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It is not like school, and I don't always have 
the same teacher there." 

They then passed up the spiral staircasei 
and when the little girl was put up on her 
cushions, she put up her little hands to say 
grace as before, and Lady Beauclerc sat by 
her side and had her own tea with them. 

''Oh! thank you, lady; I like Heaven so 
much. I am not afraid now!" 

''No, don't thank me; thank God, and say, 
* Thank God for my good tea, and all other 
good things.'" 

She put up her little hands once more and 
did as she was told. Lady Beauclerc then 
kissed her and said she must go into another 
room for a time. 



CHAPTER \1L 

ArwiMl {f Ae litOs girfs fjiAir — A ^»tamm 
qf Ae woni Hmi </ lit commg StVM&f — 

About a week or more had passed since the 
events took place iR^ch were lecoided id the 
former chapter or twa Sir Henry and Lady 
Beandttc were sitting alone in the small 
break£aist-room aftar early Celebration, w*hen 
the letters and papers of the morning were 
brought in. 

** Here's a letter firom your sister Katei 
Marie," said Sir Henry. "Tell me if they 
are coming to our reception next week. I hope 
they are. They'll be such a help to us." 

"Why? Are you so tired of mo and my 

society, and so distrustful of my ability that 

you think you must have them to cheer you 
103 
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up and pass me off amongst your aristocrats ? 
Poor me! worn out, and such an old married 
frump— wrinkled, toothless, and bald, I sup- 
pose!" 

"Oh! Marie, how can you flirt like that 
with your own husband, who always regards 
you not only as the best of wives but also as 
a messenger from Heaven? I am not clever 
enough to give you the answer which you 
deserve, and I may not tell you the truth plainly. 
It would look too much like vulgar flattery." 

" Well, ril forgive you this time, Harry, but 
you must give me a kiss to assure me of your 
sincerity. You don't seem to be in a hurry 
about it, though." 

"Whilst you are reading your letters, may 
I have a look at your Bristol paper? " inquired 
Sir Henry. 

"Yes, of course; and see if there's any local 

dews that interests us about A , and that 

neighbourhood. It will save me some trouble 
If you mark it" 
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''Oh, my goodness! here^s a paragn^ with 
a heading in laige type,** said Sir Heniy. 

'^ Yoa read it and tell me aboat it afterwards, 
Harry." 

** By Jove, ¥^t a scoondrel ! And here is a 
small article on the subject. It is all an 
account of that fellow whose child you have 
kidnapped. I suppose he has written to some 
firiend stating that he had lost the little girl, 
and so the Police have got scent of the 
matter, and have advertised for the child 
officially — with a suspicion of child murder. 
It is all very strongly worded, because the 
man has the character of being a great 
scoundrel, who professes to be a Socialist, and 
spends all his time in preaching against the 
vices of the upper classes, their neglect of the 
poor, and unbounded tyranny. It is said that 
if it had not been for the clergyman and the 
squire his wife must have died of starvation. 
His only son is now suffering from similar 
neglect, and it is stated as a fact that his 
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little girl has been lost whilst travelling with 
him. He evidently has the worst of names 
in his own parish." 

''Welly Charlie and Kate will be here next 
week, Harry ; so now I hope you are happy." 

''I don't see what that has to do with 
what I've been telling you." 

"What is that?" asked Lady Beauclerc 
"I've not been listening to a word. If you 
mark the places, FU look at them presently 
in my boudoir. PU allow you to sit there 
this morning, if you like, as they are spring- 
cleaning your study for the winter." 

"For the winter!" replied Sir Henry. 
"Why the winter is over." 

"No, next winter," replied Lady Beauclerc. 
"Good housekeepers always like to be in 
advance with their work." 

" They were doing it only last week — to my 
dismay and loss," said Sir Henry. "I 
remember — in fact I never shall forget how 
that wretched charwoman of Welsh pedigree 
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came and told me she had 'shed the ink' all 
ov^ my books and papers; and when I told 
her I had lost my pocket comb, she had the 
impudence to tell me that if I meant my 
'caking comb' she had thrown it in the fire, 
because she thought it was so small and of 
no value, whereas it was of real tortoise-shell 
and silver, the gift of my mother. My books 
were spoiled, and my papers, which were fair 
copies, were no longer legible in consequence. 
So please don't ask that woman to tidy me 
up again." 

"Oh, Harry, you must be exaggerating; she 
is such a very delicate-looking young woman." 

"A hideous hippopotamus, if you like, one 
side, and a whale the other." 

"No, no; it must have been that cat who 
breaks all our plates and dishes." 

"My dear Marie! no cat would ever assort 
my papers s]rstematically in a muddle like 
that, and put away my books upside down on 
the wrong shelves, with my razor and 
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hair-brush in the dressing-room on my 
writing-table for ornaments, and my inkstand 
in front of my looking-glass. Besides, the 
woman has confessed her guilt." 

"Well, I ought to have seen to that; so 
give me a kiss and I'll forgive you." 

"I wish you would let one of your 
Friendlies take charge of my room. I could 
bear that," remarked Sir Henry. 

"Yes, I daresay. You would like that very 
pretty one, would you not?" 

"Oh, Marie, how horrible! Fancy my 
admiring any one after talking with you. But 
what do you think of that beauty whose 
child you've kidnapped ? *' 

" I knew all that before. I know his name, 
his parish, and all about him." 

"Well, you are a mysterious woman! You 
seem to know everything. I am almost 
afraid of you. How did you find out all 
that?" 

"Ah! that's tellings. It is not every one 
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that has wits enough to send for the 
Superintendent ct Pblioe whflst engaged in 
something dse.** 

"Bat yonH have to give up that duU^ 
Marie." 

"I am sore I duM ik^** rqdied Lady 
Beaoderc, ''as k>ng as my name is Marie; 
and yon will have to give amtkariiy for my 
conduct, as magisiraie.^ 

"What! I can*t sopport yoo against the 
law." 

"No; rU manage that. But you can support 
me in obedience to the law, if I so arrange 
it. I'll make the man sign over the child to 
me in consequence of his inability to control 
himself for the purpose of the poor little girPs 
'maintenance and education.* That will just 
suit a 'Socialist' of his degraded type. Do 
you think I am afraid to meet a coward like 
that? or do you think I have not more wits 
than he has?" 

"I only wish Charlie were here," added 
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Sir Henry. "He would not allow you to 
have anything to do with such a villain." 

" Poor Charlie ! " exclaimed L^dy Beauclerc 
"What do you think he could do? Why 
I would grind up both Charlie and Jack in 
one and the same mortar> and use you as the 
pestal to do it with — ^when the moon is at 
the fully and shines through the north window 
of the staircase^ when the shutters are closed; 
and do it with magisterial authority!" Here 
she laughed immoderately. "/ know how to 
manage magistrates ! I have done that before. 

I did it at A , did I not?" Here she 

roared again, and said, " I don't think much 
of you magistrates!" 

"Well, really, you quite horrify me, Marie! 
I am quite frightened. What in the name of 
fortune is a • pestal ' or a ' mortar ?' " 

" Why a ' mortar * is a machine which women 
use in their 'incantations' over night on the 
turn of the moon, precisely at the moment of 
the *full,' when the goblins are going out for 
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a frolic OD the moonbeams, and help us to 
grind up our victims. But I can*t tell jrou 
what the ' pestal * is, or you'll know too much. 
Now you won't reveal what I tell you to a 
soul, will ]^u? because it is in strict confidence. 
''Now go and finish off your Catechism, 
Harry, in my boudoir, and ask that pretty 
little Welsh charwoman to hear you. You 
don't know your duty to your neighbour pro- 
perly yet, and you'll have to act discreetly 
towards that Socialist some day. You may 
see reason to be kind to him or to his family." 

"Really, Marie, I cannot understand you. 
You will meet with some fearful catastrophe 
one of these days, and then I shall be blamed 
for allowing you to be so reckless." 

"Fancy your being reprimanded by the 

Bench on my account! Well, if you give 

me two kisses, I'll promise to come and 

defend you, so cheer up! Come along! I 

,know how to manage magistrates." 

" Send for you after you are dead — eh ? " 
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** But I am not dead yet, any more than is 
Mr. Lowe. Take my advice — don't cry before 
the time; I am not worthy of all your anxiety. 
I promise you 1*11 do nothing to injure myself 
if I Jo see the man at any time. I look upon 
him as a tsrpe of the worst sort of Socialist 
before the Socialists are in existence — a lazy, 
heartless, drinking, blasphemous, infidel anar- 
chist; and these are the men to set the world 
in order, and to give us liberty and the rights 
of man and woman! FlI tell him the truth 
if I can get at him. He is one of those who 
in the latter day would range themselves under 
any Antichrist, and be the first to run away 
from man, woman, or child. I should like to 
set the Suffragettes at them. You would not 
have many of either side left, especially if you 
allowed the Suffragettes to use their tongues to 
them for a few hours the day before they 
came into action. Well, good morning. I 
must go to my Friendlies and my little girl. 
I have a deal to do this morning." 
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Lady Beauclerc was on her way to the 
Friendlies' room to see the little girl and 
superintend the day's work, when one of them 
met her. 

^* Please, ma'am, there is such a horrid man at 
the back entrance. He has been making quite 
a disturbance and saying you have got his child. 
I don't think he is sober. He says he is not 
going to allow that impudenca What right 
have you to steal his belongings any more 
than he has to take away your things? He 
says he is determined to have his rights, for 
he is not afraid of any one. Pray don't have 
anything to do with him, mistress, or get 
near him. Let me go and tell master. What 
should we do if anything were to happen to 
you? Where is master?" 

" You go into your own room, Julia. Don't 
be frightened about me. Are we not all in 
danger, not I only? Do we not all require 
the protection of the holy angels?" 

'*0h, but if he should be rude to you or 
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insult yoU| and we were not ready to help 
yoUj the very angels would cry, and would 
scarcely protect us any more." 

" But, Julia, don't you think the angels are 
able to protect me without your help?" 

''There he is coming round to the front 
door." 

"Now, you run along upstairs, Julia, and 
keep every one quiet. I know what I am 
about. You trust me." 

The front door was open, and in walked 
the man. When Lady Beauclerc came down 
the staircase,, she found him standing in the 
hall. He was a large, rough-looking man, 
altogether untidy and unshaven, with a cap 
on made of some animal's skin, apparently 
that of a rabbit; at any rate, the skin of 
some more innocent animal than himself. 
He had evidently had more beer or spirits 
than he quite knew how to carry. 

"Well, my man," said Lady Beauclerc, 
"what can I do for you? But first of all 
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you must take off your hat in my house and 
in the presence of a lady. Where do you 
come from?" 

''Excuse me, your ladyship — my lady, I 
mean. If you would pardon me, I would 
rather not tell you, as I prache the Gospel 
at times, and I don't want " 

" I see, you don't want people to know who 
you are." 

''Exactly so, your ladyship. You see, I 
have more effect when the people think I am 
not a pracher by profession^ and only prache 
when my 'art is overflowing" 

"Yes, exactly; not that you are ashamed 
of your name?" 

"Oh no, your ladyship. But these wicked 
people about here, knowing I was in trouble^ 
got me to have some drink with them to 
comfort me, and it has got up into my head 
rather, as I am a bit of a teetotaller, and not 
accustomed to drink." 

"Yes, I could see you had been drinking. 
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You come from Somerset, don't you? Your 

name is X , is it not ? and you come from 

X parish near X ?" 

"I should like to know how your ladyship 
knows that." 

" If you leave out all about ' my ladyship/ 
and call me 'ma'am/ I should be disposed 
to tell you more about yourself. You never 
go to churchy do you?" 

"No, ma'am. I don't see what good that 
would do me. I likes the 'gospel' such as 
I dur prache. I don't want to say nothing 
'gin our passon, o' course; but them as goes 
to church dur knor they 'on't do it for 
nothin'." 

"Well, that's your idea. But remember 
this, that if the parson and other good people 
did not try to relieve the wants of the people 
at times, you would not spare them for their 
neglect. Is not almsgiving a duty?" 

"Well, ma'am, it would not do / no good 
to go to church. I dur like to hear the Gospel 
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prached, and when people pray I like 'em to 
pray from the 'art." 

"You remind me very much, Jack, of 
another man in my father's parish who said 
the very same thing — *The Church wouldn't 
do me no good.' Shall I tell you what I 
answered?" 

''Yes, if you plaze, ma'am. I should be 
glad to learn a bit from you." 

" I said, * I fear there is only one thing that 
will do you any good, and that is the tread- 
mill, and I hope you'll some day get it.'" 

"Thank you, ma'am! How kind of you to 
give me such good advice! How terrible! I 
might go for miles and not hear such truth. 
I wonder you don't prache, ma'am." 

"Well, I try to do something better than 
that. I try to practise Christianity." 

"And I'm darned if that hain't right. That 

shot would bring down any pheasant, whether 

on a tree or on the wing, or any hare in the 

dark. I don't mean that hares do fly, o' course." 

9 
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''I am afraid. Jack, you are a very wicked 
man. It is coming out by degrees. You are 
a great deal too fond of drink to begin with, 
although you pretend to be a teetotaller. You 
can't talk to a lady without swearing, and that 
hat of yours and your own language convict 
you of being a poacher." 

" Oh, do 'em really, ma'am ? Then you be a 
clever 'ooman to find out that, and you bain't 
far wrong. But I bain't a-goin' to stand this. 
I didn't call 'ere to be treated in this ungentle- 
manly way, and I won't stand it." 

"Well, perhaps if you won't stand it, you 
won't mind sitting it, and I'll have a plate of 
meat brought in for you and a bottle of ginger 
beer." 

"I'd rather have a glass o' beer, ma'am, 
baggin' your pardon, wi'out the ginger, if I 
may, 'cause I'm afeared the ginger may dis- 
agree with me." 

"No, you won't have that. You've had too 
much already." 
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Saying this, she rang the bell, and the 
batler came and did as he was told — brooght 
in the meat on a plate and a glass of ginger 
beer. 

''Why do yoa drink so. Jack? It mmt 
fiiddle your brain very much, so that yon 
really don*t know what j^n are doing, and it 
doesn't give yoa strength. Here am I, only 
a joang woman — I never take any stimulant, 
and yet I am not afiraid to talk to j^n and 
give yovL my mind pretty freely, although yoa 
are such a strong, rough man. It must bring 
jrou into great trouble at times, and lead you 
to do things which must make you heartily 
ashamed of yourself afterwards. If you spend 
all your time and money in drinking, you can't 
have much to spare for your wife and frimily. 
Why, your wife would have been alive now if 
you had only spent a tithe of your care and 
money upon her and less upon yourself." 

''And how do you know all this, your 
ladyship?" 
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'^Ahy that is a secret which I can't tell 
you at present. I had better wait and tell 
you before the magistrates, had I not, Jack?" 

"Oh, don't talk o' they, ma'am. They 
bain't got no Gospel in them. They only 
knows how to send us poor vork across the 
zee or grind us to powder at home." 

"Well, look here. Jack. I am a country 
parson's daughter from Somerset, and know 
that county perhaps better than you do, 
although I do live in this grand house so far 
away; and what is more, my husband is at 
home, and is a magistrate, so take care what 
you are about and what you say." 

"Yes, your ladyship, and you be so good 
and kind that I know you'll help me in what 
I am about. I've lost my little gurl. I 
'oodn't a lost her for a hundred pounds. Her 
do remind me zo ov 'er mother." 

"How did you lose her? You must have 
been drinking." 

"Yes. You zee I wur a-travellin' up 'ere 
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arter my knife-grinding machine, and I got 
out 'ere arter a drap o' beer, and that's arl 
I dur knon Her were with me then, I knor, 
but 'er bain't now, and I dur want to knor 
whur her be. I am told you dur knor zummut 
about it" 

''Well, look here. Jack: I don't want to 
do you an injury, or to take an unfair advant- 
age of you. Your little girl is very comfort- 
ably provided for where she is now placed. 
She will have everything that she can desire. 
She will be infinitely better looked after than 
if she were at home. I will myself look after 
her wellbeing if you will leave her where she 
is placed." 

''Well, ma'am, I don't want to make no 
disturbance about her. I bain't got much of 
a home vor 'er, so if yer ladyship will promise 
her shall be well looked arter, that'll do." 

"I daresay, as you are so fond of her, 
Jack, you would like to have a parting inter- 
view with her, and say a last good-bye. No 
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doubt I could manage that to-morrow or the 
next day for you." 

"Nor; I don't want to zee her agin, ma'am." 

"But I thought you were so fond of her. 
Jack." 

"Yes, your ladyship, I be; but" — and here 
he scratched his head — "you zee the parting 
would be so painful. I'd rather have nothin' 
more to do wi' 'er." 

"Very good. That is settled. You leave 
her entirely to me. I'll see that she is pro- 
perly looked after, and I have no doubt 
whatever that she will be put in the way of 
doing well in the world. You won't mind 
signing an agreement to this effect, will you ? 
It is very simple." 

She then read out the terms of the agree- 
ment to him; and having done this, she 
sounded the bell for the butler. 

" Will you get me the ink and some blotting- 
paper, please, John ? " 

Then turning to Jack, she said — 
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''Would you like the butler to witness our 
signatures, or would you prefer my husband 
to come down and sign as a magistrate. Jack ? " 

''Just as ]^u likes, ma*am, provided it bain*t 
altered; but I don't like they magistrates much. 
He'd know too much, p'raps, and would not 
allow it, or would want to alter it" 

The deed was then signed and witnessed 
by the several parties. 

" S'pose you'll gee I a trifle for my generosity, 
my lady ma'am, 'cause it's a great loss to I, 
and I could almost cry. Just ten pounds 
or so." 

''I am afraid if 1 gave you anything, Jack, 
it would be something which you would rather 
not have; but my husband is upstairs if you 
would like me to send for him." 

Saying this, she moved as if she were going 
to ring the bell. 

''God bless 'ee, ma'am, doan't do that. 
You be more than I be able to tackle. I 
doan't want he, too, at me." 



/ 
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" Now tell me, why do you drink so excessively, 
Jack ? Your poor wife would have been alive 
at this moment, and you would not have lost 
your little girl if it had not been for that 
abominable habit." 

" Nor ! But thee must look at it two ways, 
'scuse I, ma'am, your ladyship. The gurl 
'ooldn't ha' been so well cared for if I hadn't 
a-lost she, and missus 'ooldn't ha' gone to 
heaven so sharp if it hadn't been for my 
drinkin'. Gee the divil his due, as they dur 
zay-" 

"Really, Jack, your gospel is the most 
blasphemous thing I've ever heard; and this, 
I suppose, is what you make a point of preach- 
ing everywhere. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. And don't you ever let me see 
your face again when once you leave these 
premises, or my husband will be after you with 
all the penalties of the law, and I'll help him." 

" Well, your ladyship, ma'am, I can't thank 
'ee enough for so reprovin' me. You ought 
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to ha* been a pceicher Kke I. I know I be 
the wastest of mil xumeis— jost like Saint 
P^ I be; bat I be conwted. Hallefaijah!** 
Here he b^gan to misquote Scriptnre nntil he 
was stopped. **! be afeared of *ee now by 
da]^ightt ma'am; bat let I catch *ee in the 
dark between two hedges, and I'd soon do 
for 'ee.- 

"Yon scoundrel, how can yon have become 
so lost and hardened? Now go, and never 
let me see yon within these premises again.'' 

Saying this, she put her hand upon his 
shoulder, and again said — 

''Go! Your wife and little girl will both 
call down vengeance upon you here and here- 
after, unless you change very speedily and 
very thoroughly/* 

As she removed her hand the man's other 
arm, the right one, dropped like a log of 
wood from the pedestal against which he was 
resting, and be staggered against the doorpost. 
His hat, which had fallen to the ground, was 
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handed to him by Lady Beauclerc He then 
uttered a most fearful imprecation and left 
the premises for ever. 

Lady Beauclerc had scarcely shut the front 
door behind the back of the ranting Socialist 
— the wicked father of the little girl — than she 
walked with a trembling and faltering step to 
the antique oak armchair close by. The excite- 
ment was over, her arms dropped, she became 
pale and motionless. But the scene was not 
quite completed. Anna Maggs and another 
Friendly, with the dear old fatherly butler, who 
had been watching secretly behind, were on the 
spot at once ready to administer restoratives 
and to render any other assistance that might 
be needful She was so beloved, so worshipped 
by all her household, that not an anxious event 
took place in which she was to take a pro- 
minent part but she was watched and most 
carefully looked after for immediate relief if 
necessary. Such was the case in the present 
incident. 
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A vmce, however, was sood heard echcHOg 
from the boudoir, and crying ''Marie!** 

Marie gave a sodden start, and rose as it 
were from a dream. She raised herself from 
the angels* arms and replied — 

'*Here I am, Harry. I will be up in a 
minute." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Lady Beauckrc revisits Ham Rectory — Anna 
Maggs — Alma Cautel — A glimpse of the 
infernal world — Lady Beauclerc's belief in 
her destiny. 

The sun was shining brilliantly one afternoon 

a few days after the appearance of the father 

of the little girl, and Lady Beauclerc ordered 

the dog-cart to be brought round, in which she 

drove off, according to promise, to inquire 

after Mr. Lowe at Ham — herself the driver, 

Annie Maggs by her side, and the groom 

behind. 

On being admitted to the Rectory she found 

the Rector in hit^ study preparing some of his 

work for next Sunday, therefore she only 

remained a few minutes with him, especially 

as he had to officiate at a funeral immediately. 
128 
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Mrs. Lowe came in and carried her off to the 
drawing-room. After a few casual remarks. 
Lady Beauderc laughed and said — 

** I told you you need not be so frightened 
about ycMir husband, Mrs. Lowe. The best 
medicine for many of us is to ' leave us alone.* 
That is generally the most efficacious for my 
maladies, and my doctor and I are pretty well 
agreed upon that point — rest and suitable 
society." 

" Yes, you are right," said Mrs. Lowe. " Let 
me thank you very much for lending us Anna 
Maggs to manage the Sunday-school to-morrow. 
She is a charming girl, and seems fit for any 
sphere of usefulness. She ¥ras most attentive 
to my husband the other day when you left, 
and when she was not wanted by him she was 
helping the servants and laughing most merrily 
over her work, and she wbs greatly missed 
when she had gone. She is wonderfully 
quick at her work, and hurried the others on 
famously." 



r 
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''Yes/* said Lady Beauclerc ** I don't think 
the Socialists can say that she has been 
trodden down much by the upper classes. 
She is quite able to fight her own battle of 
life, and do it with success. She has an 
independent position of her own, although 
she is only an ordinary {Burner's daughter, 
because she has a high character and can 
make herself generally useful. She is better 
educated than very many above her station, 
yet always knows how to be respectful to her 
superiors. She may perhaps be an exception, 
but that is all the more praiseworthy on her 
part. She has had, it is true, opportunities 
of improving herself, and has not neglected 
them. Since she has been with me she has 
made a point of studying and improving herself 
mentally, whilst she has been no less deter- 
mined to make herself useful. There is no 
work, however menial, that she would not do 
for me, especially in the Church. Talk about 
competition! young ladies would find some 
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here to exercise their wits and foster their 
jeskxisy. Young ladies often pcesome too 
mnch <m their position, and in so doing 
n^lect the privil^es of edocation and refine- 
ment which belong essentially to that position. 
Hence they Cdl in social standing; whilst others 
sednlonsly cultivate these privil^es and rise 
above their station, the more to their credit. 
Give me the girl iirtio, without the advantage 
of position and birth, has yet succeeded in 
getting possession of the adornments which 
naturally belong to their privileges. I think, 
Mrs. Lowe, I will jost nm and see how Alma 
Cantel is whose place Anna Maggs is going to 
take to-morrow at the Sunday-school. You 
never know what good you may do thus 
accidentally as it were. A sick person, at 
any rate, is always glad of a little kindness 
and attention. Whereabout does she live?" 

** She lives next door to the post-office ; but 
I fear she has cleared out all her furniture and 
taken it up to her grandmother's. My husband 
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has given her permission to go away for a few 
days' change. I am almost afraid yon won't 
And her at home, as she hoped to be off early 
to-day." 

** Then I had better go immediately, I think, 
ril return again directly/' said Lady Beauclerc. 

** Is this where Alma Cautel lives ? " inquired 
Lady BeauclerCi as she knocked at the open 
door of the house adjoining the post-office. 

"Yes; will you walk in, ma'am?" was the 
reply. ** I think you must be Lady Beauclerc, 
are you not, ma'am ? I am quite ashamed at 
your finding me in such a state of discomfort — 
no fire, not a chair to sit upon, or even a table." 

"Oh, don't mention that," replied Lady 
Beauclerc. " I'll sit down on this box, if you'll 
allow me. I called to say how sorry I am to 
hear that you are not well. Is there anything 
that I can do for you ? " 

" No, thank you, my lady. I suppose it 
won't last for ever. I have tried to nib on 
as well as I could with my little school, but 
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I can't attend to that now. Misfortune seems 
to have dragged me down firom the b^inning, 
because, yon see, I have bat a wooden stump 
for my second 1^. Poor me! But people 
are very kind ; they never jeer at my infirmity. 
They can't, however, always be interesting 
themselves in my condition.'* 

'*What is the matter with you, Alma? 
Your eyes are too excited, and yet there is a 
melancholy look about your countenance which 
I don't like to see. You've been crying ; what 
is that about?" 

**I suppose I want a change, my lady. 
That'll soon settle it." 

" But where are you going. Alma ? " 

" I don't know yet, ma'am. Down the river 
some way beyond the mills at C ." 

** Have you told your grandmother where 
you are going?" 

" No, my lady. She doesn't care." 

" I daresay she does care, and has fixed in 

her mind whose house you are going to." 

10 
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"Then she has fixed on the wrong one, I 
know!" 

" Do you think you ought to go away like 
this and leave no address behind you? It is 
not kind to the dear old Rector." 

"Oh, he would do very well without me! 
There is more than one teacher in Ham." 

" How long are you going away for, 
Alma?" 

"Don't know; — until the change is over, I 
suppose, my lady, and I don't know how long 
that may last. I may not return at all. 
There's no opening for a baking business 
here, my young man tells me. I must throw 
in my lot elsewhere. Competition is too hot 
up here, so I must go where it is cooler." 

" Alma," said Lady Beauclerc, " look me in 
the face. You are up to mischief, and I'll 
stop you ! " 

There stood Alma Cautel before Lady Beau- 
clerc. Her hair was coal black, eyebrows and 
lashes to match; her eyes sparkling with fire 
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and wandering from corner to corner ; thin as 
a rake, yet having the form and features of a 
fine, handsome woman. 

'' Alma, you can't blind my eyes, or obscure 
my intellect with an ordinary veil. Now, tell 
me all about it." 

Poor soul! she hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief and dropped into the window-sill by 
Lady Beauclerc. It was some moments before 
she could sufficiently compose herself to speak, 
but at last, as Lady Beauclerc had been so 
kind in holding and warming her hand, she 
burst almost hysterically into a narrative of 
her grief. She was an honourable girl and 
was engaged to be married to a young man 
who had been a baker's assistant, but failure 
to find a suitable opening to commence a 
business of his own had caused' him to give 
up his intention in despair and desert her to 
whom he had been engaged without consulting 
her at all on the subject, and only acquainting 
her of his own determination. The grief and 
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disappointment of it all had been too much 
for her. 

** I hardly think you would have had courage 
to carry out your intention when the moment 
came/' said Lady Beauclerc. "Fortunately 
for us, there is too much cowardice in the 
world to admit of our committing many 
crimes." 

"Oh I don't think that in regard to me, 
Lady Beauclerc. If I had thrown myself 

into the river at C , just above the weir, 

no power on earth could have saved me, not 
even my own cowardice. I should have been 
sucked under by the current." 

" No," said Lady Beauclerc ; *' but an angel 
from heaven might have saved you." 

At that moment Alma took from her pocket 
a small bottle. 

" If the water had not drowned me, it could 
not have saved me from this as well." 

"Let me see that I Where did you get 
It from?" 
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^ From die shftp, ma'am ; and I would haw 
taken that first** 

** Yoa got that from the ^K^! The shopman 
could be prosecated for sdling it to you.'* 

Lady Beaoderc dashed it on the empty 
hearth. 

''Yon are saved from that, at any rate, by 
God's merdfiil providence. I am thankftil. 
Alma, that accident, as people say, led me 
to call on yon to-day. I may jret be the 
means of doing yon still ftirther good, if 
you will only pat yourself under my care. 
But, first of all, has the thought ever 
occurred to you wly you have no right to 
dispose of yourself as you think proper; that 
you are not your own, that you belong to 
her Majesty our Queen, who must know the 
cause of any such unlawftd proceedings, 
whether the result of murder or of self- 
destruction? Even if your body had been 
recovered before death your person would 
have been claimed by her Majesty, and you 
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would have had to give the very amplest 
security that no such disloyal crime should 
be committed again by you, or you would 
not have been allowed your liberty. Until 
the fullest security could be given, you would 
have been placed in a house of detention. 
But, more serious even than that, are you aware 
that you are not your own in a deeper sense, 
that you have been bought ' with a price,' the 
price of your Saviour's life upon the Cross? 
You've been in the habit of teaching this 
truth constantly in the Sunday-school, yet 
you don't seem to understand it yourself. If 
you are not your own, whose are you, my 
child?" 

"The child of God, ma'am. But I never 
regarded those words in that light before. 
It is a new light that has just dawned upon 
my mind for the first time." 

"Well, try and remember in future. Alma, 
whenever you think of me or of your own 
responsibilities, that you are not your own, 
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that you've been bought with a price, and 
that you are God's child, a member of Christ's 
own sacred body, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of Heaven." 

Alma burst once more into a fit of tears 
which it was painful to witness. 

"At the beginning of Lent have you not 
been in the habit of teaching your children in 
the Sunday-school about our Lord's tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, one part of which was, 
* Cast Thyself down : for it is written, He shall 
give His angels charge concerning Thee: and 
in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest 
at any time Thou dash Thy foot against a 
stone.' Have you not yourself been ruthlessly 
striving to tear yourself away from the keeping 
of the holy angels in order to avoid God's 
providence ? " 

"Oh, Lady Beauclerc, stop, I pray you! 
Stop ! stop ! It is too much for me ; I cannot 
bear it. I've been beside myself through 
trouble and loneliness. I never thought of 
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the sin of what I was contemplating. I only 
thought how I could carry out my design 
with full determination. My brain was un- 
strung. Oh, what shall I do?" she cried. 
"What shall I do? my brain is bursting I" 

Here she wrung her hands and sobbed in a 
most heartrending way, as she paced the room. 

''Oh, what shall I do?" She here threw 
herself down upon the window-sill in a semi- 
unconscious state. '' Oh I Lady Beauclerc, 
how can I ever look you in the face again? 
You've been * the angel to deliver meM Your 
face was shining whilst you were speaking to 
me, and I understood not why. Your words 
have been the words of life to me." 

During all this terrible burst of feeling and 
contrition Lady Beauclerc had not been un- 
moved. She rose from the box on which 
she had been sitting and pressed Alma to her 
bosom as though she had been her own child. 

" Think no more of this, now, Alma. The 
evil end has been averted. Commit yourself 
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to my care. I will look to you in all you 
need, and will give you every comfort under 
God. The holy angels will still protect you 
as they have done in time past. Don't fret 
any longer." 

Alma rose from the sill and tried to walk. 
She got to the middle of the room and there 
stood motionless, wrapped in thought. 

Poor girl ! how greatly to be pitied. What 
an awfiil time of solitude and period for re- 
flection whilst Lady Beauclerc is gone away 
to the Rectory I Surely it will be too terrible 
to be encountered! 

There she stood '' ma^ed/' as the saying is, 
in the centre of the room, silent and appar- 
ently incapable of moving. She was dressed in 
her best black gown, which was usually reserved 
for Sundays and funerals, and which almost 
served, in the bitter irony of fate, for her own 
last stately winding-sheet. There she stood, 
the picture of tidiness and respectability, an 
object of superhuman sympathy, broken down 
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and terror-strickeiii her garments £Edling from 
her shoulders and clinging tightly to her form 
like a wet cloth, suitably arranged for her 
coffin, that was to be, by command of Satan, 
in a millstream not far away, and Satan 
himself looking on with a devilish look of 
malignant triumph. There she stood, poor soul; 
and yet the holy angels, unseen, surrounding 
her as she stood between Heaven and Hell, 
on the borders of eternity, contemplating the 
unknown horrors of " the lost " as she herself 
stood silent and afraid to move, beholding the 
terrors below, beneath the overhanging preci- 
pice on which she stood. 

" But I have an angel near me, or an angel's 
servant, who has told me ' the evil end has been 
averted,' and I must trust in Providence that 
the holy angels will still protect me." So said 
poor Alma in a semi-stupor. 

" Yes," replied Lady Beauclerc, " I am with 
you and will protect you. Do not fear." 

A violent and sudden squall at this moment 
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axose. The wind whistled boieath the doors 
and thiongh every keyhole and crevice, with 
a weird sound of varied malediction. Tlie tree 
oatside was bending to the ground in seeming 
awe. Tlie hail pelted and crackled on the 
iron roof outside. The clouds became black 
as night, so that they could scarcely see across 
the street, as though the elements themsel\*es 
were angry at some unrevealed contention, or 
some unlooked for revolt of satanic power 
against the authority of Heaven. Or ^*as 
it the tumult of some last desperate effort to 
avert a victory accomplished already? Let 
futurity declare! The wind murmured, and 
sighed, and howled, and moaned, and groaned, 
in terrific discord down the open chimney. 
Loud laughs, and still louder jeers, and yells 
of angry disappointment, seemed to scream 
from the mouths of an untold multitude 
concealed within every stone and beam; even 
drowning each other's bitterness with excess 
of rage. Suddenly down came the iron 
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crook which usually supported the domestic 
cooking-pot. A flash of light played in every 
dark comer of the room and dazed the sight, 
even of those outside, with light and fire as 
firom Heaven. The people in the streets were 
running wildly everywhere in terror to avoid 
the storm which had risen so mysteriously 
and with such sudden fury. 

"Surely," said Marie Beauclerc to herself, 
"all this must be the work of the Arch-fiend 
himself, howling in rage at his disappointed 
hope, and the deliverance of a poor, downcast 
victim from his intended malice! No other 
sound, no other terrible outburst, however 
sudden, could be so appropriate to a time of 
such exceptionally anxious care. Or is it a 
manifestation of God's anger, and the accom- 
paniment of His deliverance of some poor 
soul?" 

But there was fearlessness, tranquillity, and 
devotion here, in spite of all and everything 
either known or unknown. Marie Beauclerc 
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unfastened her dress, brought oat her ivoiy 
cradfiz, which she kissed with singular 
sienificancr, and handed it to Alma to do the 
same. Alma would have taken it from her, 
but that Marie quietly objected, saying — '*I 
dare not!" And then a strange, mysterious 
hissing, as of innumerable serpents, was heard 
gliding over the floor, threatening but harmless, 
whUst Marie traced the sacred sign on Alma*s 
forehead and heart, in the name of the ever 
blessed Trinity. 

''Take my hand, my child,** said Lady 
Beauderc. '' Forget not the faith you*ve ever 
held and taught to others. The Saviour it 
with you, and His holy angels are keeping 
guard, ready to defend. Fear not!** 

A blast of scorching heat passed by, but it 
could go no farther than her gown, which was 
seared as by a red-hot iron, and emitted a 
stench of the long unburied dead. Alma 
moved aside as though some one were brushing 
by. But it was gone. The stair door flew 
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open of its own accord, although the storm 
was over, and fell with an angry crash 
upon the floor. Footsteps moved hastily and 
without number up the stairs — stair after stair 
gave way apparently, until with an angry, 
disappointed jeer, which defiled the atmo- 
sphere around with some unearthly odour 
enough to stifle the life of man, a fearful crash 
was heard, and the three -light lattice fell 
from the passage upon the outside pavement. 
The mullions were of wood, as firm and 
strong as when they were first put in, and 
the masonry as sound as when first walled in, 
two or three centuries before. But they were 
a mark — a last defiant mark of the defeated 
fury of the enemy, who had found that the 
town of Ham was turned into a stronghold of 
Christian faith, and a despairing suicide had 
been saved from the pains of Hell. Oh I what 
an awful time was that. In point of time it 
might have been a matter of days, of weeks, 
or years, so much was passing of anxiety 
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and tenor; vixress^ reilhr ii vas the erents 
ooljr of a Sew tzaasaent xDcrnxBts. ahc^etfaer 
nnknovn to the bosir link tovn of Ham, 
and never to be rrrealed s« fuu to any. 
Abna herseU, was to some extent nnoonsdoos 
of its meaning, and of all that had happened. 
If aiie Beanden: akne was aliie to ererything, 
with nneaxthly conraige. Her sense alone had 
smeh and heard the fioetid imprecations that 
poured from the months of that countless 
legion that filled every comer of the room 
and screamed from every stone and timber of 
die building in her ears ydtb hellish discord. 
Her qnritoal insight, alone, could see the 
fiend as he stealthily brushed by Alma, and 
impressed his scorching curse upon her frock, 
which could go no frother because, as he 
himself had seen, the holy angels* ser\*ant 
had traced in fiuth the sacred sign of the 
Holy Cross on Alma's person. 

The last dejected scowling imprecation of 
the crew had scared not a nerve of Marie's 
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person, as at last she muttered in all 
solemnity — 

" Begone ! thou foul fiend, before this sacred 
Crucifix. All praise and glory to the undivided 
Trinity. Begone!" 

All was over. The sun was shining with 
unusual power and splendour, when Lady 
Beauclerc, in her quiet way, remarked — 

''Before we go farther, we will stand and 
say the * Te Deum Laudamus,' in thanksgiving 
for God's mercies." 

This being done, Lady Beauclerc said, in a 
tone of sweet compassion — 

"I think, if you don't mind. Alma, I'll 
change my mind a little. I don't like leaving 
you to yourself so long when I am gone. 
You go to the Inn for me. Tell them to 
send me a covered fly to the Rectory in half- 
an-hour; and having done so, come there 
yourself and have a talk with Annie Maggs. 
You know her, and she will be very glad to 
have a chat with you. But you need not 
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to her viiat has here tnmspirel 
Qs; keep thai a secret between pcra 
and me. Then yoo and I viD drive to Alston 
tqecther under sfaeher, in case the stonn 
sfaoold come on again.** 

''Very good, my lady. 1*11 do so immedi- 
atdy,** replied Alma. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A continuation of the visit — Lady Beauclerc 
explains her mystery somewhat. 

Whilst Alma went to the inn at Ham to 

order the fly for Lady Beauclerc, the latter 

turned her steps to the Rectory, and as she 

entered she met the Rector at the study door. 

On being invited in, the conversation turned 

very naturally upon poor Alma. 

"Her lot has been rather a sad one," said 

the Rector. "Her parents have been dead 

some years, but she has done her best to 

obtain an honest livelihood for herself. Her 

father was killed at the battle of the Alma 

in the Crimean War, which accounts for her 

name. Her grandmother is the only surviving 

relative that seems to take the slightest interest 

in her, and I would not give much for the 
150 
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valoe of that I bad occasaoo the other day 
to call on her and extract a solemn promise 
from her that she woold not allow Alma to 
sleep that night by herselL I told her at the 
time vAy, and said that I shook! hdd her 
respon^ble for anything that might occur. 
She promised me fiauthfoUy that she woold 
do as I requested I called next numiing to 
know why she bad not been true to her 
jMTomise. Her only answer was that she did 
not see any good in it. So much for your 
friends and relatives in time of need; and 
only a little kindness and attention was re- 
quired on this occasion. However, this poor 
girl, in spite of her ^ infirmity/' has conducted 
one of the best of the little schools in this 
parish and neighbourhood for years; and 
besides her secular teaching, has paid the 
strictest attention to religion and exposition 
of the Catechism. Poor soul! now I fear she 
must change her profession in consequence 
of the new Government scheme of education." 
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''I am sorry for Alma in that matter/' 
said Lady Beauclerc. '' Til see if I can't get 
her to take up another and more profitable 
occupation. I am not surprised at Parliament 
waking up at last to its duty in this matter. 
I suppose it thought we had been put to shame 
by Germany. I am only horrified to think 
that Parliament had neglected its duty so 
long — fancy, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century — eighteen hundred years and more 
since the promulgation of Christianity! I 
suppose, however, we ought in all charity to 
admit that Parliament after all is only human 
— not much worse than other human insti- 
tutions." 

"Well," said Mr. Lowe, "I think we must 
give Parliament credit for having an eye to 
the interest of the Church in the matter of 
education, if Churchpeople will only support 
the scheme pecuniarily and with good-will." 

" Yes," replied Lady Beauclerc ; " and when 
they have got all your money out of you, it 
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will be no very difficult matter to put it into 
aiiotlia:^s pocket by the divine authority of 
vox populi, which is accepted now as much the 
same as vox Dei. Besides, what does Parlia- 
ment know of the Church, any more than I 
know of the tricks of trade ? " 

After this little omversation with the Rector, 
Lady Beauderc walked direct into the drawing- 
room, and there found Mrs. Lowe still dressing 
as before with her letters and account books 
in front of her. 

"Well, Lady Beauderc, better late than 
never! I may take it for granted, I suppose, 
that 3rou found Ahna at home, or you would 
have returned earlier." 

''Yes; Fve had a long chat with her, and 
you will be surprised when I tell you that 
presently I am going to drive her home with 
me to Alston, which I am sure will be a fair 
more suitable change for her than what she 
had proposed to hersdf. I am very glad I 
went there. I never dare lose an opportunity 
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of that kind, for there is no saying what good 
we may be neglecting to further; or^ indeed, 
what mischief, on the other band, we may be 
encouraging by our neglect. Worldly people 
put down all these little incidents in life to 
accident. I do not. Whether they are all 
incidents which may be put down to angelic 
agency is not for me to say, but I always 
feel we ought to do our best to encourage 
such agencies, even though acting in the dark. 
Anyhow it does not hurt us much sometimes 
to put ourselves a little out of the way to 
say a civil word or do a kind act. I am glad 
your husband is at work again, Mrs. Lowe." 

"Well, he varies very much from time to 
time. He was very well at lunch yesterday; 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Jubb called afterwards, 
and my husband again became depressed and 
unstrung. He ultimately got quite angry. He 
rounded upon Mr. Jubb at last, and said — 
'I don't think you have as much right to 
boast of your "conversion" as you think. 
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You have not the reputation for paying your 
bills any better than you had before you were 
converted. Dishonesty ' is as bad as fox- 
huntingy I think; and perhaps I might men- 
tion one or two other little failings which you 
have not quite overcome.' This stirred up the 
fire of Mr. Jubb's temper, and made it blaze 
in such a way," continued Mrs. Lowe, "that 
I can hardly believe we shall ever be friends 
again. Your conversation with my husband 
the other night quite cheered him up, Lady 
Beauclerc. He says he can't understand you ; 
you must be something more than a woman to 
do what you do so successfully, and at such an 
early age. He thinks you are quite supernatural.'* 

"Oh, please, Mrs. Lowe, never say such a 
thing again to me." 

" What you did in regard to that poor little 
girl the other day," continued Mrs. Lowe, "and 
which you never mentioned to my husband 
yourself, has quite perplexed him. I can't 
help telling you so." 
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Poor Lady Beauclerc, on hearing this, was 
herself quite taken aback, and said — 

"Which do you think was the greatest 
gainer by such an unforeseen act of Provi- 
dence — I or the child? Are you aware that 
that act has completely changed my outward 
mode of life?" 

On saying this she fell into a kind of reverie 
for a moment, and then at last broke out — 

"Have I your entire confidence, Mrs. 
Lowe?" 

" You have. I promise you faithfully, Lady 
Beauclerc." 

Lady Beauclerc then took out her crucifix 
and kissed it, and handed it to Mrs. Lowe to 
do the same as a solemn pledge between 
them. 

"You told me your husband's opinion of 
me, which I am sorry for. I know what I 
have done before now, and how successful I 
have been. I have heard so much of it lately 
that it has been the source of acute pain to 
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me. Before I came to Alston domestic triak 
from time to time had roused my feelings 
terribly and nearly distracted me. Owing to 
certain circumstances I have been almost a 
Romanist, but my father being an Anglican, 
I have forced myself into being of the same 
communion with him. In working out my 
own faith, I might say almost unaided, I have 
determined, if God will help me, to fathom 
the very depths of 'faith in Christ' or die in 
the effort, and thus I am acting always almost 
blindly. In some strange way, I know not 
how, I have encouraged the idea that I have 
a mighty destiny to discharge and work to do. 
The religion of the world was so insincere 
that I was almost prepared to accept any 
extreme." Here she took out her ivory 
crucifix again and kissed it fervently, whilst 
tears trickled down her cheeks in spite of all 
her efforts to restrain them. She handed the 
crucifix again to Mrs. Lowe to kiss, and for 
a moment once more was lost in reverie. 
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"My troubles clung to me like the weeds 
beneath the surging sea and dragged me 
down and nearly drowned me. • • • But I 
prayedy . • • and prayed, • • • and prayed, 
I fear presumptuously, that I might be 
used ... as a servant oj the holy angek upon 
earth. I prayed • . . and prayed that in all 
my struggles against evil and in all my 
designs for good I might be supported by 
the holy angels. I prayed, and prayed, and 
prayed, and I believe my prayers have been 
heard. I feel that in all Tve done I have 
been used and supported by the angels. At 

A last year, when almost fainting and 

distracted with fatigue, I am sure I was 
resting and sleeping in their heavenly arms; 
but it may have been fancy." Here she 
buried her face in her hands and was silent 
for a time. "What I then did and what I 
have done at other times I could not have 
done by myself; I must have had extra- 
ordinary help from above. My feeling of 
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destiny has given me determination and 
courage, no doubt, but that is not all. I 
have had supernatural help — I know not what, 
and I know not how. But there is nothing 
unnatural in me. I am no other than Marie 
Beauderc. I have one more work to do, 
and if God will help me I will do it. I think 
I have done it" 
" What is that, Lady Beauclerc ? " 
** I can't tell you at present, Mrs Lowe ; but 
you will soon hear it, I hope. There is one 
thing more, however, which I must tell you. 
I've left it to the last because it so fills me, 
not with any real shame, but with terror. You 
may remember me in residence at the Hall as 
housekeeper to Sir Henry. It may be that 
then you judged me un&vourably; I should 
not be surprised if you did. But I must tell 
you I had a young woman, much the same 
as Anna Maggs, of an Anglican sisterhood, 
always with me responsible for my propriety. 
I know my conduct was contrary to the laws 
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of society, but it was wrong in no other sense. 
I felt such conduct was my most solemn duty, 
because once — in a weak moment it may have 
been, / will not say; God is my judge — at Sir 
Henry's earnest and impassioned entreaty, and 
after a long discussion, I engaged myself to 
him, with my eyes open, 'to save him,' as he 
himself said, * from shipwreck.' I swore it on 
my knees, and I kissed his ancestral crucifix. 
He refused me marriage afterwards, for reasons 
which he would not care for me to mention; 
but how was I to save him from shipwreck 
if I did not watch him in his own house 7 
Having made the promise, I was determined 
to keep it. The fear of death would not have 
deterred me. An opportunity soon presented 
itself, when first I gave battle to him, and then 
to the poor wretched woman who— against her 
will, I believe — was the subject of the whole 
ungodly mischief; and at the same time I 
measured arms with her brother, who was the 
instigator of all the villainy. I fought them 
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all, three at once, to save Sir Henry. The 
scene to me was heart-rending. Sir Henry 
afterwards was at the point of death for days. 
My spirit was with him, I believe, in Purgatory, 
and there turned him from his evil ways. 
What became of the unfortunate woman I 
know not. Her brother was drowned, on his 
way home, in the floods. As for myself, I must 
have been supernaturally supported to have 
been so successful in the end. Your own 
knowledge must have assuted you of Sir 
Henry's change. Now that I am Lady 
Beauclerc, there is but one opinion which the 
unkind people, not the Christian people of 
the world, would form of the motives of my 
conduct; but that I cannot help. I saved 
him from * certain shipwreck.' To show you 
that I am an honest and an upright woman I 
am as you see me; and I am determined to 
continue such, provided I can do it * without 
parade and show,' as a thank-offering to God 
for the support which has been given me by 
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Him and the encouragement which I am every- 
where receiving from the right-thinking people 
of the world. I have now opened my heart 
to you» which I have long wanted to do, as 
yoo have been a witness of all my transactions. 
And I have told your husband much the same, 
so that it will have an effect on him and on all 
the parish, which you will soon see. No 
wonder Heaven rained such festal bounties 
upon us all the other morning. You could 
not understand my glee. Remember, Mrs. 
Lowe, your solemn vow upon my crucifix. 
The last complement to my destiny, I hope, 
will soon be accomplished. Now that I have 
told you so much, Mrs. Lowe, I must tell you 
a little more, if only to open my heart and 
obtain sympathy from some one. I am afraid 
to mention the matter to others, for I think 
it would be profane on my part; but as you 
have sworn secrecy upon my sacred crucifix, I 
am not afraid of you, and you will find I have 
said somewhat to your husband on the subject 
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which will make us closer firiends than e\*er. 
I cmsorily mentioned to you my going into 
Poigatory in search of Sir Henry and there 
toming him firom his evil ways* under the 
guidance, I suppose, of the holy angels. It is 
a dark and vapoury story to me now, shadowy 
as a ghost, however real. I scarce dare think 
about it The horrors are too terrible to 
reflect upon. By a merciful providence and 
dispensation I have forgotten it all except the 
&ct, and that of course would be treated by 
most as the result only of a heated imagination 
on my part. But, Mrs. Lowe, whatever may 
be said, there is a more intimate communion 
between the visible and the invisible, the 
material and the spiritual world, than we 
think. I can remember somewhat more of 
what occurred immediately after, or during, 
that awful contest which I had with Sir 
Henry and his two companions. In the 
evening after dinner there was the most awful 
thunderstorm I have ever experienced, which 
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lasted three or four hours. The rain came 
down like a waterspout, and our bridge down 
the road, which is a large and high one, was 
under water, and the whole plain was inun- 
dated. I never heard such appalling thunder- 
claps. It seemed as if the whole edifice of 
earth and sky were collapsing and falling to its 
foundations a heap of ruins. I had never 
seen such lightning before. I thought it must 
have been a judgment upon us for the irre- 
ligious conversation that had been going on at 
the dinner-table, and which caused me to leave 
the room. The gentleman of the party, who 
to my mind was worse than an infidel, was 
drowned on his way home. My faithful 
Constance was with me, but I was afraid to 
tell her what I saw for fear of frightening her. 
But the storm was so terrible that we both 
shrank into a distant corner of the room and 
sat side by side, afraid to speak. Suddenly I 
saw the Arch-fiend in shadowy but giant form 
accost me and put forth his arm toward me. 
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Wherefore I knew not; but at the same moment 
a crowd of holy angels rose up in front of me 
as thick as the blades of grass upon a meadow- 
field as though they filled the air although 
invisible. Their eyes flashed fiery darts of an 
overpowering light, which was too dazzling 
for the eyes ; and then again when there was a 
lull the same thing occurred. The fiend's arm 
now moved stealthily, but I had taken out my 
crucifix and kissed it, and I did it again in 
prayer. Then I heard hisses and screams and 
every terrifying sound to firighten me, but at 
the same time I saw the holy angels as before 
surrounding me, darting fire incessantly from 
Heaven whilst calmly chanting the '^Tris 
Hagion " and other heavenly harmonies. The 
clouds seemed to fall foul one of another 
and reverberated as they rebounded and 
emptied themselves. In one direction and in 
one particular spot the heavens themselves 
seemed to be on fire, and fiery streamers 

were issuing firom the centre and darting every- 

12 
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where, whilst at times in that very spot the 
heavens opened and I saw beyond the clouds, 
and even through the skies, when scenes were 
presented to my sight of wondrous meaning, 
which I have not been permitted to remember 
beyond the fact that the holy angels were 
floating about quietly and calmly in the air, 
in spite of all the terrors, chanting joyfully the 
most holy music; and then a company of 
angels would pass me, surrounded by a 
dazzling light that was almosl blinding. The 
most terrible part of this most awful storm 
must have lasted but only a short time. At 
the moment when the last most blinding 
flash bewildered me, there was a deafening 
crash which made the very earth shake and 
tremble. My favourite window, now restored, 
was struck and almost entirely demolished, 
whilst the fiend in disappointed malice passed 
through it, and the pinnacle of the turret was 
shattered at the same time. I heard immedi- 
ately after that our noble avenue was blown 
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down. My strength must then have failed. I 
suppose I fadnted and was laid upon the soSsiy 
apparently senseless ; but I heard all that was 
said and saw all that occurred, and beheld the 
angels guarding me in sublime composure. 
They left nature to have its course; they 
only defended me from external injury. It 
must have been then that I visited Purgatory 
on hearing Sir Henry's despairing cry of 
'Marie I Marie I' 

''Your husband says he cannot understand 
me, Mrs. Lowe, and thinks me supernatural. 
But what do you think I must feel at times 
when a commission is given me to under- 
take which I am unequal to except through 
supernatural assistance, and I dare not decline ? 
I feel at times that I must be the servant of 
the holy angels for particular work, as I have 
so constantly and so earnestly prayed; that 
I must do— how shall I describe it? — that I 
must do as I am ordered and inspired. It 
must be so. My work, my destiny, in this 
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sense is now drawing to its close, I think. 
The adoption of that little girl has placed the 
last stone on my spiritual structure. All my 
care now seems centred in her, the Guild of 
the Friendlies, and the Presbytery, which I 
hope will soon be opened. I must raise that 
little girl to some high post of usefulness, and 
educate her properly for it, so that she may 
be a blessing to the world. My interview 
with that horrid man the other day — the 
father of my little girl, I mean — affected me 
more than I can tell you. Not so much on 
account of the man himself, though that was 
bad enough, but because I regarded him as 
an illustration of the rabble which will 
constitute the whole body of the agitators 
who will soon shake all society to its very 
foundation. The heads of this great social 
reformation, as they call it, may mean very 
well ; but there is such a thing as delusion, as 
many of these men will find when it is too 
late; when they find that they themselves 
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have been deposed and rendered powerless, 
the mere catspaws of the rabble who constitute 
their followers; yes, when their own well- 
meant movements will be utterly lost in the 
vicious excesses of the godless, unbelieving 
mass who profess to be their followers, and 
who one day will range themselves under 
Antichrist. And then I was very much 
shaken by being told that through doing 
what I have done the people have regarded 
m^ as a Socialist, and want me to openly 
declare myself such ; whereas, to me that name 
is an 'abhorrence/ I am not going to allow 
myself, as a woman, to be regarded as a 
'public democrat/ I have no desire to be 
regarded as a 'leader of the people,' so I 
hope my 'destiny' is coming to an end. If 
not, it must be for good. I shall rejoice in 
retiring into my own shell and leaving my work 
to be carried on by the Church in future. I am 
contented to wait for my own much-longed 
for 'communism/ 'socialism/ or whatever 
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other ' ism ' you may call it, until the establish- 
ment of Christ's kingdom upon earth after 
His second Advent. I have rescued that little 
girl from untold misery, and I revel in the 
idea. It has been a foretaste of Heaven to 
me. But I did not do it at the instigation 
or by the inspiration of Parliament. The 
remainder of my work, I hope, may be done 
more secretly through the help of my 
Friendlies, and by the ministrations of the 
Presbytery when completed. When I went 
home the other day, after being told that I 
had been taken for a Socialist, I wrote a 
'reflection' on the subject. I should be glad 
if your husband would read it and let me 
know what he thinks about it. I don't wish 
to say a word one way or another as to the 
leaders of the movement. I don^t profess to 
understand their aspirations ; I only think with 
dread of the character of the rabble who will 
profess to be their supporters. All this I 
leave to politicians; it is not my work. My 
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woA is saofif Ckmnk woHu But tinie is 
nKmnS <^** sud Lady Beandeic; **» if jtw 
wiD aDow me. I will take my leave for m day 
or 90^ and will take my seat in the covered 
fly which is at the door. The dogcart» I saW| 
left some minntes since.*' 

Lady Beaoderc then said btrewell to Mrs« 
Lowe» taking Alma Cantel with her» and 
leaving Annfe Maggs behind with more than 
a friendly kiss. 

It did not take long to rattle over to Alston^ 
and there was not much desire on the part 
either of Lady Beauclerc or of Alma to 
enlarge on the terrors which had so lately 
occurred. How much or how little Alma 
knew of it all will remain a secret to the day 
of doom. She must have known a gnat deat^ 
as she deliberately cut out the tracing of the 
cross which Lady Beauclerc had made upon 
her dress» the impref^on of which she declared 
she saw in the dark, and which she afterwards 
concealed in a piece of choice embroidory^ 
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never to be seen by any one but herself, and 
that only on her baptismal day. 

The first thing done on their arrival at 
Alston was the burning of the unfortunate 
dress that had been scorched, and another 
provided in its place. 

Alma soon settled do^n with the rest of the 
Friendlies at needlework, at which she was 
always clever. In a day or two she commenced 
lessons in ecclesiastical embroidery, under 
Lady Beauclerc; and when she had learned 
from her as much as Lady Beauclerc could 
teach her, a very able teacher was engaged, 
under whom they both became very advanced 
artistes. 

In two months' time Alma's young man 
succeeded in securing a very promising baking 
business for himself, in a little town in the 
west — after which they were married, and lived 
very happily together for many years. 

There is a turning to every lane, it is said. 
So was it here. There was an outbuilding 
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adjoining the baking-house in their new home, 
which they fitted np veiy comfortably as ^a 
working and ezhilntion toomJ* The brther 
end of it was separated as a dormitory for two 
or three of the Friendlies when they liked to 
come, for private papils, or for both combined* 
Ahna*8 great delight after she had comjdeted 
a ** show/* was to present articles ot greater or 
less value, of her own handicraft, to those 
Christians which she knew would value them. 
In this way her house was soon resorted to by 
all the clergy round as an emporium of 
ecclesiastical work and symbolic teaching. 
Foe one thing her name was long remembered 
thankftilly — viz., the design of an embroidered 
reredos for very plain village churches, correct 
in taste, and plain or handsome as might be 
required, capable of being changed in colour 
with the greatest ease for the four great seasons 
of the Church according to the Roman ritual. 
So much was the presence of this interesting 
conjde valued in their parish, that whilst Alma 
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was r^arded as an authority in her line of 
business, her husband was always elected 
unanimously as churchwarden for the parish. 

There is a work which we all may do to the 
glory of God out of gratitude for His mercies, 
if we will only try — and how little is required 
to establish a ** position *' in the matter if only 
our hearts are in the work ! 
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half-a-dozen young men as bearers, who 
seemed to have little if any concern in the 
matter. It was a sad and painful spectacle. 
The sexton seemed the only active participator 
in the service beyond the parson. Fashion 
may soon require that paid mourners should 
be engaged at times, properly trained to ex- 
hibit suitable gesticulations and emotions; and 
perhaps painted floral emblems made of china 
might be hired to add to the picturesque 
pageantry of the occasion. And yet — no ! the 
poor are always ready to spend their money 
out of respect for the deceased, even if they 
begrudge the parson's fee. I only mean that 
refinement of humbug often follows us to the 
grave, even when real religious sentiment is 
wanting. A very little might have occasioned 
a great outburst of popular sentiment on the 
present occasion, but the word was not given. 
"How is it that Jack is back for the 
funeral?" said some one, as the corpse was 
being laid in the grave. 
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''Who told he?" said another. 

"He've a-got rid o* the lot now, and will 
be able to start agin/' a third speaker 
broke in. 

" I don't zee that Hurchard were any wuss 
than he," said another of the crowd. *' If he 
did lef his wife to die uncared for and 'oodn't 
pay for her vuneral, he did scrub his house 
down clean wi' his own hands. And if he 
did zell his wife's possessions on the Zunday 
morning by auction, he paid the penalty of 
his callousness by dying hisself in a barn drunk 
and uncared for not so very long after. I 
wonder why respectable labourers don't lynch 
such men." 

''How did Jack know that the lad were 
dead?" asked the first speaker. 

"Hur didn't knor it at airl till hur came 
home,'* was the reply given. "But hur've 
a-fot a ma in ti^ ante o' cloth es <m. Do 'ee 
'car how the passon be gmn' it iia ? Hark!*' 
You ought (o ^> J^[|Bl -^ < iil^*' 
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the parson was heard saying to Jack. ''Do 
you hear what that woman is saying? She 
says she wonders such monsters as you are 
not lynched. She wishes you were lynched. 
She'd put on all her best colours to attend 
your funeral. If it bad not been for the squire 
and the offertory and me, the poor lad would 
have died before; and yet you go about preach- 
ing against the upper classes as tyrants, whilst 
you yourself starve your wife and your son, 
and somehow get rid of your little girl. I look 
upon you as nothing better than a murderer." 

" Well, zur," said he, " I am much obliged 
to you for speakin' so plainly to me, but it's 
time for church, bain't it, zur? Don't let me 
make you late, zur, or that'll be wuss. The 
vuneral hain't going to wait for church. They 
be goin' home. Good-bye, zur. What you 
dur zay be quite true. It is as I oilers zays, 
I be the wustest of all zinners, just like 
Saint Paul; but, then, I be converted like, 
and be a pracher." 
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The last bdl now tolled for dmtctL The 
fimenl party assemUed and took their de- 
partore moomfiilly, leaving the parson and 
choir to go into "service,** as the {duase is. 
The congr^ation was scanty, consisting prin- 
cipally of those who had been looking on at 
the fiinetaL The ftineral party returned home 
and smoked whilst ''church was going on/* 
and until the clerk and sexton could attend 
to complete the most attractive part of the 
funeral ceremony. At last the sexton arrived. 

''Well, Bill," said Jack to the sexton, who 
was managing the funeral and the attendant 
festival, "just put down one o* they bottles 
o* whisky, and hurry up that old 'ooman 
behind wi* the victuals. We'll zee if we can't 
enjoy a late dinner for once like the rich 
vork. Take away thick empty bottle, Bill. 
I guess we've made thick look vooiish. How 
did I look at the vuneral. Bill? Not bad, I 
guess. Did I look zorrowful like?" 

" Weil, no, sir. Much as usual. But who's 
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your tailor, sir ? That's rather a tight fit vor 
•ee, ain't it? I dur zim you've got on the 
wrong 'uns." 

"Nor. Thick's the vashion up-country. I 
zim I've been in luck's way up thur, and 
guess I shall go again zoon." 

"P'raps zooner than you dur think, zur. 
Not at the country's expense, I s'pose? But 
here be the bearers waiting to be paid, six of 
'em at a shilling, and they dur want to knor 
if you'll gee 'em a drap o' cider." 

"Nor, 'cause it ain't good vor 'em. They 
ought to be teetotalers, tell 'em, as the parson 
do tark about." 

Here he dropped his purse, and half a dozen 
sovereigns rolled on the floor. 

"What's the matter wi' your arm, sir, that 
you can't use it? Got the gout from up- 
country through feeding too well as a gentle- 
man, I guess." 

Here followed a whole volume of oaths too 
terrible to repeat. 
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"S'pose I may ha^e the rfaenmatiz wi*oiit 
axing yooy mayn't I? Th^i thee shut up 
thick gort jaw o' yonm. That is my busi- 
ness." 

''You've been in luck's visy. Sir John. 
'BreUa-mending dur seem to answer wi' you 
np-country apart firom the rheumatiz." 

•*Thur, gee I change out o' thick, Bill, 
and pay 'em off." 

Bill goes out and returns with the reply — 

**The bearers hope they won't live to zee 
the day when Zocialists zuch as you be shall 
be the maisters. They'd zooner be the zarvants 
of the devil, and they dur want to know 
where you dur get your money vrom and 
your new clothes." 

"Thee hold thick d d tongue o' yourn, 

Bill, or ril zoon make thee knor better, thee 
zon of a •* 

''Now, steady, Jack, steady. You dur kiuir 
I bain't afeard o* you- I'd twbt tho nmk (i* 
two zuch chaps at JEOttiJllfllk^^idli llrili't 
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'ee like to hear the truth — ^you as be a pracber ? 
I ain't a-goin' to bold my tongue to plaze 
you. You bain't King yet, nor Prime Minister, 
rd rather sarve the Queen and Church than 
your lot. You'd soon get hold of our posses- 
sions and grind us to powder when once you 
got the upper hand, and take away all our 
liberty. But you won't get your Zocialism 
without the zword, I can tell 'ee. We'd 
rather die than be your zlaves. I guess not 
many o' you'd come out o' the matter wi' 
whole skins. Now you've had the truth from 
I. I gets my money honestly and by hard 
work, not by prachin' lies like you; and when 
I goes home I enjoys my rest with the vamily. 
We all goes to church on Zundays, and 
are all the better for it, and I am afraid o* 
no man o' your zort. If any man like you 
were to dare to touch I, I'd wring his neck 
as I 'ood a chick's, and so would the nation 
do to all the lot of 'ee if ever you'd try otsr 
strength." 
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"Well, when you've a-done. Bill, you can 
go, for I wants to tell these 'ere my adventures, 
which I shan't do before you. Good-bye," 
said Jack. 

Then Bill went out and shut the door. 

"You dur knor my little gurl, don't 'ee, 
comrades?" said Jack to his companions. 
"I'd a-lost her goin' up, but zummun told 
I arterwards whur her be, zo I went and 
vound her. A rich lady have a-got her, and 
is goin' to 'dopt her and gee her all her money, 
I guess. That's why I dur look zo 'appy like. 
Her be a mighty vine 'ooman, hain't her just ! 
and her dur talk to I as if she had know'd 
I arl my life. Thurl Arl the country up 
thur dur belong to she. Talk about Zocialists 
in time to cornel We don't want no Zocial- 
ism if we can get 'em arl of thick zort. And 
her dur think a maia lot ov I and my prachin'. 
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'em. I went thur determined to have my 
rights and voight it out, but I got 'em wi'out 
any voitin'. Her did for I. I could not zay 
nothing, I were that zilly and convounded. 
Her did knor all about I — name, parish, 
passon, everyting. Wurn't she taken wi' my 
prachin' I I told her her ought to prache like 
I; and she said, ^Nor^ not I. 'Tain*t right 
for a 'ooman to prache. I dur only practise/ 
She gave I all this" — showing his purse and 
money — "and gee I thick clothes. Bless 'ee, 
she'll zend for I to prache zometimes to they 
lasses, but I should be afeared to before her. 
Wurn't I taken by her tarkin' ! I never heerd 
nothin' like ut. Thur, I were just like that!" 
— and he dashed his hand flat on the table. 
" And when her did look at I and gee I thick 
money just at last, I thought I should have 
vallen vlat on the ground." 

" And how be you poor, benighted beetles 
a-crawlin' on 'ere zince I been away? 'Elp 
yourselves to zum more o' thick whisky. We 
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be goin' to be gentlemen to-night. Thur's 
plenty more behind 'ee. 'Ow's old Boosey 
gettin' on ? 'E've a-got my gun a-hidin'." 

^* OrTi her've a-come out o' hospital, as doctor 
says they can't kip 'im in no longer," said 
one of the lot. '* And he did get wus and wus, 
and people did zzy, * Now thur's an end of his 
poachin'i because he've a-shot off his right arm.' 
But he dur laugh and zwear and zay, 'I can 
zhoot wi' my left arm as well as wi' my right.' 
The passon did write out a bit o' a brief vor 
'im, to kip 'im off the Parish. He wanted better 
livin' or 'is arm 'ood'nt heal, and ee've a-drunk 
it arl away. Then o' course zome dur zay, 
'What's the good o' helping them bad, lazy 
characters as 'on't work. But then I z'pose 
these must live as well as t' other 'uns. 
Poachin' were allers his provession, and he 
were main clever at it." 

At this moment there was a loud knock at 
the door, and in walked Joe the constable and 
Bill. 
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"Well, Mr. Jack," said Joe, "you've been 
tip country agin, haven't 'ee? You be rather 
vond o* those parts bain't 'ee ?" 

" Yes. They dur vally my prachin mighty ! 
They be more 'telligent up thur than these 
vermuts." 

" And you be vond of them, bain't 'ee, and 
their goods too ? Would you like to come up 
agin wi' me?" 

" Nor, yer d d , not just yet ! I ain't 

a-vinished my whisky yet, and I daun't under- 
stand your imperance. And when I go I'll go 
alone, thank 'ee." 

" That's just what yer won't do, Jack. I'll 
take 'ee up cheap." 

" Have a drap o' whiskey, Joe ! What d' 'ee 
meun ? We don't often get a varmer in 'ere." 

" Nor, thank'ee, zir. I be come on business. 
I've a-vinished my meal. I be only waitin' vor 
you, zir. Here be the handcuffs all ready, my 
lord!" 

"D the handcuffs!" replied Jack. 
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"What d' 'ee meun?" And here he poured 
forth a volume of oaths again which would 
defile the profanest ears. " I hain't a-goin to 
put they on, if my name's Jack ! " 

"No; Bill and I be goin' to 2ave you the 
trouble o' doin' it, as you be zuch a gentle- 
man! Bain't we condescendin' like? Now, 
Jack, gee us yer hands." 

A tussle and a dialogue here ensued which 
both propriety and brevity forbid repeating. 

"X'cuse I," said the constable, "there's 
zome'ut I must relieve you ov, vor vear it 
should be lost, and that's yer purse. You can 
kip the trousers on till yer dur get yer own. 
The zeat of 'em will be zewn on agin, mabbe, 
by time yer gets to Alston. Be you in the 
habit o' leavin' portions o' yer garments be- 
hind in thick way, vor charity? You be too 
rich!" 

Here Jack's oaths again were terrible against 
the head-gardener at Alston, and the girls, and 
all the lot of the " decoy," as he called it, for 
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leaving the supper and the beer on the kitchen 
table, and covering the chair with tar. 

"Now, Sir Jack," said the constable, "I 
must trouble you to hurry up a bit. I must 
treat you as a gentleman, 1 know, so I thought 
Vd hire a carriage for yer Majesty — Bill's pig- 
cart. If you conduct yerself as a gentleman, 

I'll leave 'ee at the Round House at X 

[the lock up] ; but if yer be troublesome, I must 
drive 'ee on vurther. I did never think o' 
bringin' a cushion for 'ee, bag pardon, zur. 
You'll find the boards rather teart, I'm a-fear'd ; 
and the want o' springs will make 'ee jump a 
bit; but it'll give 'ee an appetite for the rats. 
Now step in, please yer Majesty, and I'll cover 
'ee over wi' a pig-net to keep 'ee warm — the 
holes will help the ventilation." 

After some little resistance, Master Jack was 
secured in the cart. 

" Good-bye," said Joe, as he left the cottage 
on the "carseway." "We be a-goin' to 
'open Parliament in state.' Bill, you must 
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get up wi' I in vront and be ' Sergeant-at- 
arms.'" 

On they went, jog, jog, jog, bump, bump, 
bump, splash, splash, splash, over ruts and 
stones and portions of the bank, through dips 
and holes along the streamlet. 

" Yer won't vind it so rough if yer lies vlat 
on yer back," said Joe, "Mabbe them nails 
be zharp, but thur hain't no time vor zweeping 
down the cart zince it were mended, for yer 
Majesty's use." 

"What the divil be you a-drivin' this way 

vor, yer d d zon of a !" said Jack. 

" Daun't 'ee know the waters be out ; they be 

in the cart, and I be drippin' wet D these 

b nails! they don't make no very soft 

pillow. Let I catch 'ee behind a hedge, Joe I I 
daun't call this a very gentlemanly proceeding." 

" Well, my lord," replied Joe, " I thought you'd 
like to get cool bevore yer got to Parliament." 

** I wish I'd a-knord as how I were goin' to 
travel through this water; I'd a' emptied thick 
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d d whisky -bottle to kip the damp out,'' 

Jack went on. ''I dur know whur I be. I 
be at thick house by the bridge where I were 
livin' when I were drunk and veil under the 
wheels o' the waggon. Maister wanted to take 
I comfortable like to 'firmary next day, but the 

d d doctor zaid I'd a-broken airl my ribs 

and should die on the way. Gurt vooll he 
strapt I up, and told I to kip in bed; but I 
wum't goin' to kip in bed to plaze he. So next 
day I got up to pick viowers vor missus to xell 
in town, that I might have a drap o' beer, and 
then the passon met I and said — 'Whur's 
thick man as was runned over by the wagon ; 
be 'un dead ? ' ' Nor; I he he. I don't like doin' 
nothin' — I be pickin' viowers to get the missus 
2rome bread, vor we be naitral starvin'.' I were 
careful not to zay as how I wanted zome beer^ 
and the passon did gee I a ticket for grocery. 
But I bain'i a 'ootnan. I did not want thick ; 

I wanted some beer. D those b nails 

agin ! they dur kip on goin' into my head like 
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Round House, or Lock-up, Somerset. 
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hornet's stings, and I be gettin' cold. I be wet 
drough and drough." 

"Look out there behind!" said Joe; "here's 
a bough ov a tree in the way that'll gee thee 
a jog to help yer digestion." 

Bump, bump, bump. 

"D them nails!" growled Jack; "they 

be givin' I a nice time ov ut." 

" Orr, thick's nothin'," answered Joe. "Wait 
till we get to thick steep hill. We'll run down 
that at a good pace. You'll have zummut to 
putt up wi' then, but yer can't vail out because 
of the pig-net. And then we shall zoon come 
to the lock-up for the protection of the 'de- 
sarvin' unemployed' from cruelty and want 
o' work." 

At last the Round House, or lock-up, was 
reached and unlocked by Joe with due official 
dignity. 

"You'll have plenty o' room now, my lord, 
for prachin' lies wi'out much fear of contra- 
diction, and a good zound foundation o' 
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concrete to build your future castles on. 
But you'll have a poor congregatum, fisr yoa 
yourself will be the only light Yonll only 
have the stones to listen to your unction and 
your eliquence. What time would your 
Majesty like to be called? Would yer like 
a little hot water to shave with? I guess 
you'll have enough o' that when yer gets up- 
country. I used to be a gurt friend o' yer 
poor wife. Jack; and when she used to tell I 
o' your brutalities, I oilers said I could not 
interfere; but I zaid I should zurely be able 
to pay 'ee out a bit zome day. It is your 
turn now, my lord. If you be 'ungry before 
daylight, yer'U vind plenty o' rats to eat, if 
yer can catch 'em in the dark; but mabbe 
they'll eat 'ee, or a bit o' 'ee, bevore you can 
devour they." 

The constable now left Jack to his reflections, 
which were not of a very religious character, 
nor his language the most select. Very soon 
there was a loud outburst of injured pride and 
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vehement oaths from his Majesty against the 
head -gardener at Alston, the butler, and all 
the rest of the servants for having laid such 
a trap for him. 

"I 'oodn't gee much for thick d d 

'ooman's life," he mused, "if I could catch 
she in the dark and behind a hedge. And as 
vor thick vat farmer constable, I'll make his 
house too hot to sleep in; and his stacks and 
barns shall give 'im light enough to tell him 
whur her be, and his pags shall be turned 
into roast pork before breakfast-time." 

Here, however, we had better leave his 
Majesty, and not disturb his meditations. 
What afterwards occurred is not a necessary 
part of our narrative beyond the fact that 
he had to pay the full penalty of more than 
one offence, and that he had a more elegant 
and dainty figure in futurity to adorn the 
remainder of his days. His character was 
more thoroughly known to the police than to 
the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Beginning of a wuVs family festival at Alston 
— Variom stories — Women's latent abilities 
and virtues versus those of men — Lady 
Beauclerc*s peculiar adventure during a 
" reception'' 

There was a regular lull in the ordinary 

routine of life at Alston, and the weather was 

unfavourable for moving about much, so Sir 

Henry and Lady Beauclerc determined that 

they would have a little family gathering for 

a week. The celebrated Colonel and his wife 

were not able to join till next day. Only 

Lady Beauclerc's parents were able to come 

the first day, and a great friend of theirs from 

a parish close by and his wife. Dinner was 

concluded, so the family were able to have a 

nice, comfortable talk amongst themselves. 
194 
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The conversation opened with Lady Beauclerc 
saying — 

''It is such a treat to have you here once 
more with mother, father. When our Pres- 
bytery is opened I hope Mr. Dawkins will be 
able to send you down a good man, who will 
be able to relieve you at home and enable 
you to get away more from your work. We 
asked nobody to meet you this evening, because 
we thought you might be tired, and would 
prefer having us to yourselves the first even- 
ing; but we shall be having some friends 
to-morrow and for some days to come to 
break the monotony. Everything is much the 
same as usual, then, at home?" 

"Yes," replied Mr. St. Clair, "just the same. 
As I was passing old Sally Gibb*s cottage 
to-day there she was, of course sitting exactly 
in the same seat that she occupied years ago, 
thinking of nothing, but occasionally putting 
one of the embers a little bit nearer the centre 
of the fire to keep it alive. What a merci- 
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ful Providence that such persons can find 
enjoyment in such enforced idleness! I re- 
member I asked her once if it did not tire 
her sitting like that all day long thinking of 
nothing. She smiled and said: *It is my 
great enjoyment. I've done enough work in 
my time a-milkin' and doin* other things. 
It's time to enjoy a little rest now.* I did 
not think of it at the time, but of course her 
intellect had not been developed and was 
stagnant. I said it would be indescribably 
painful to me to do so, even if it were possible. 
I must be working out something in my mind. 
Thinking of nothing would be very fatiguing. 
It would drive me mad. I could not do it. 
I was surprised, however, to hear a lady once 
after that say precisely the same thing. It 
was her greatest enjoyment to sit for hours 
together and do nothing but almost fall 
asleep. We've heard it said that *what is 
one man's meat is another man's poison.' 
We must also add, 'What is agony to one is 
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profoundest enjoyment to another.* Heaven 
would be hell to some. We must be trained 
for its enjoyment — the taste cultivated for it. 

You remember old Mrs. C , who came into 

our parish firom T , don't you, Marie ? She 

is about seventy-two years of age. She came 
up to me some little time ago in my study 
and told me she wanted my advice. 

"*Well, Polly/ said I, *what do you want 
my advice on ?' 

" * Please, zir, I be a-goin' to be married.' 

'* * I see; so you want me to advise you about 
the settlement' 

" ' Zettlement, zir ! What be thick ? ' 

"'Why the property, of course, and its 
arrangement.' 

" * I ain't got no property, zir.' 

" * Well, what do you want my advice about 
then?' 

" * About my marriage, zir.' 

" ' But that, you say, is arranged. How old 

are you — ^not so young as you used to be, Polly ? ' 

14 
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" * No, zir; I be about seventy-two, or a little 
older.' 

" * Well, go on. How much money have you 
got?' 

** * The parish do allow I two-and-sixpence a 
week, zir, and a loaf o' bread. Thick is airl 
I've a-got.' 

** * Then I suppose your young man has the 
money ? ' 

" ' No, zk ; he ain't a-got as much as I. He 
do get a bit o' work zometimes, but he ain't 
able to do much, and what he do he don't get 
paid much for.' 

"'How old is he?' 

" ' Orr, he be older than I a zite, I guess.' 

" * But how can you live upon the income 
you state ? That's not much to live upon.' 

" * Wall, it's like this, zir : we shall be able to 
kip one cottage and one vire instead o' two, 
and that'll be hic-a-nomical.' 

" ' Ah, very good ; but I am sorry to say I 
must go to my other work. You've asked 
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my advicCi so I give it you without any fee. I 
should recommend you to save up your money, 
and when you've got enough go and buy your- 
self a comfortable * coffin/ Good-bye, Polly.' 

"* Good-bye, zir. I'll tell maister what 'ee 
do zay.' 

*'I must tell you I saw this young lady in 
the afternoon after her wedding, having her 
wedding breakfast at the public-house about 
three p.m., and she asked me to share a glass 
of ale with them, which I need hardly say I 
declined. I met her again a short time after 
and asked her how she and her husband were, 
whereupon she belaboured him with as many 
oaths as she had in her vocabulary, which 
were not few, and vowed that he spent all her 
money in the public-house." 

" It is a pity people don't know when they 
are well off, like my Friendlies," said Lady 
Beauclerc. ''They are an example in this 
respect ; or if they do marry, they take care 
to marry well." 
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Sir Henry thought that now he would tell 
a story to encourage the others. 

** I met Billings the other day, the Vicar of 

X 9 after the magistrates' meeting, who 

told me Well, I think I had better tell 

the story in the first person, as if I were the 
parson, to avoid confusion." 

" That's right, Harry," said Lady Beauderc. 
** You would not make half a bad parson, with 
a white tie on." 

** Half a bad one ! Half a good one, you 
mean. But parsons don't generally go about 
in 'halves' do they, even when they are un- 
married ? I generally find they are ' all there' — 
unless they want to escape from some hidden 
difficulty. Well," continued Sir Henry, "this 
is what the parson told me ": — 

I was passing by " Gibbet Nook " the other 
day when I met an undertaker with his 
omnibus and plumes and mourning - coach, 
and a still " underer " man sitting on the box 
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with him. They were both the worse for 
liquor, and the ''upper" underman accosted 
me and asked — 

" Please, zir, do 'ee want to buy a cofi&n 
cheap 7 I can let 'ee 'ave dree for half price, 
as trade be zo zlack." 

"You are," I replied, "an impudent rascal, 
and you only address me like this because 
you see I am a clergyman and will not 
answer you in your own style* Don't be 
profane and frivolous. You may want^^our 
coffins for your own home use perhaps before 
you are aware of it." 

"Bag pardon, zir," he replied; "didn't 
mean no 'arm, zir. But can you tell I a 

short cut to T ? They've bin kippin' I 

' half mourning ' at the public-house, and I've 
a-got about seven miles to go afore I dur get 
thur, and I be stranger to the road." 

"You don't deserve," I said, "to be told, 
on account of your impertinence, but I'll spare 
you this time, that you may remember me 
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kindly in fature. Turn up the next lane to 
your right there, along that winding lane. 
Go straight on — don't mind the mud, keep on 
across the water and you'll get to your destina- 
tion before dark. But don't stop for the mud, 
the water, or anything else for twenty minutes." 
On they went, under hedges which met over- 
head, and knocked ofif their hats, and scratched 
their faces, through a veritable river of mud, 
and over boulders which ought to have broken 
their springs, till it became dark and they could 
go no farther. It was impossible to turn the 
hearse — which had lost most of its plumes — 
because it was so long. So the very " under " 
one, after a time which had been spent in 
language not altogether refined, and when it 
was almost dark, had to crawl over the horses 
in some way to see what was the matter, for 
they could get no farther. To his horror there 
he found a gate padlocked, with a great nail 
driven in to prevent the gate being unhinged. 
There the empty van was and there it had to 
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remain for I don't know how long. Two dogs 
were howling and barking savagely at the 
occupants outside as if they were ready to tear 
them to pieces. The rain was falling fast, 
and there were no lights, and there I suppose 
they would have remained all night if the 
farmer had not come out to see what the dogs 
were barking at. At first the meeting was 
somewhat unpleasant, the farmer thinking that 
the intruders were bent on no very honest 
errand. But at length the gentlemen, '^ super 
and sub/' were allowed to take refuge in a 
barn for the night, but what became of the 
''bus and plumes" and innocent animals my 
informant was unable to tell me. I thought 
to myself, '' You met with your match for once 
from a parson. His sermon won't be forgotten 
this time in a hurry." 

The "super" was very thankful to the 
farmer for his kindness and attention, and to 
give force to his gratitude said — 

"Next time I come in this direction TU 
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leave you a (iill-sized coffin as a present, sir, 
handles and all, for your wife or any one else 
you might wish to use it for, and charge you 
nothing for it. Good-bye, sir. Very many 
thanks for your kindness." 

After this sundry questions were asked at 
the table relative to the Friendlies by Mrs. 
St. Clair, which were answered by Lady 
Beauclerc rather voluminously and with much 
exultation, for she was so fond of her girls. 
Her remarks, however, encouraged a little 
jealous rivalry. 

"You know. Lady Beauclerc," interrupted 
Mr. Salt, who was an old friend of her father, 
" you are always praising the good qualities of 
women to the disparagement of us unfortunate 
men. That is not fair. Only think of the 
countless good qualities of our sex which we 
might bring forward, were it not for our 
innate modesty — instances of every species of 
successful merit in spite of great obstacles." 
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** No ; indeed my position is just the reverse 
of what you imagine/' replied Lady Beauclerc 
** I want to show what women may be and can 
be if they only cultivate their natural abilities. 
Unfortunately, they are too often contented 
with remaining on the common level. The 
bad often do come forward and try to show 
their power, and do more harm than good. 
They are a disgrace to their sex. The good 
are too retiring and modest to show their 
virtues and powers, and the silly public think 
they have none. They don't know their power 
till necessity drags it out of them. What a 
much nobler creature is a married woman to 
what she was before marriage I However 
attractive she may have been in Society, 
because very often she has had difficult work 
to do and so has had to have a little schooling 
from the world. Look at the shop-girl, the 
teacher, the postmistress, or any person of that 
sort, and see how altered she becomes after 
responsibility. I don't wish to undervalue the 
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good of scholastic educaticm, but that soon 
evaporates, whilst the teaching of actual life 
is permanent in its efiTects. I would back my 
Friendlies any day against an equal number 
of the upper class for manners, intelligence, 
common-sense and general usefulness. In 
the fashionable world, a young lady is sent 
abroad to learn foreign languages and to 
acquire refinement, that she may be fitted for 
Society, or for some sphere of usefulness, 
possibly in the educational line ; and when she 
comes home she very often finds that she has 
forgotten her own language, and in the course 
of some weeks has acquired an ungrammatical 
mixture of vulgar slang which passes for 
English, while she has also ceased to write 
legibly. My desire is to show what even 
common women can be made by proper 
influence and instruction." 

"Yes, that is all very fine," said Mr. Salt; 
"but can't you show us what tnen can be 
made?" 
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''Oh no! &r too difficult 1 That is yowr 
business. Besides, how could you suggest my 
trying to have such effect on men, if they are 
likely to be as attractive as yourself? Why 
my husband is looking with jealous and 
suspicious eyes upon you even nowl" 

''Well, I would not mind your educating 
them, if you thought it possible," interposed 
Sir Henry. 

"If that were possible! says my husband. 
Do you hear that? Do you think you are 
capable of instruction, Mr. Salt ? " 

"Perhaps not," he replied, laughing. "But 
if you were my teacher there might be a chance 
for me, because I think your instructions are 
not only by word of mouth, but very much by 
example, and as it were, by 'object lessons,* 
which would make the teaching simpler, more 
attractive, and impressive." 

"The first thing I should like to teach 
English gentlemen is, how to commence 
conversation with a lady on entering her 
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presence at a reception without remarking on 

the weather." 

** Yes ; you would be clever if you could do 
that. But you would find it equally difficult, I 
think, to teach young ladies that lesson," said 
Mr. Salt. 

''We gave a reception here last summer/* 
continued Lady Beauderc; ''when, naturally, it 
was very hot; but I did not require to be told it 
by every gentleman as he arrived. The first on 
arriving informed me of the fact quite 
confidentially, and in an almost inaudible tone ; 
which of course assured me that he belonged to 
very fashionable society, and I had a great 
mind to tell him I would regard it as a 
'profound secret.' The second said the same, 
but added the word ' terribly.' The third said 
exactly the same but quite 'loud,' so that you 
could s^e at once that he was not one of the 
elite. The fourth substituted that dreadful 
word ' awfully ' for ' terrible,' which pronounced 
him to be both vulgar and ignorant. It is only 
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ladies who are privileged to say that it is 

* awfully hot,' or that some one's hair is * awfully 
pretty,' or her smile * awfully engaging,' or her 
dress 'awfully well-made.' Another was bold 
enough, after making the statement, to inquire 

* Is it not ?' So it went on, until the whole of 
the hundred and fifty gentlemen had, one after 
another, taught me the 'same lesson.' So 
much so, that next morning, which was wet 
and cold, I went down and told my husband 
the same — * It is awfully hot'; and he looked at 
me as if I were mad. * Awfully hot I Why I 
was thinking a fire would be needful to keep 
off the influenza.' One man not only made 
the same sort of remark as the others, but the 
shake of his hand was peculiar. His hand was 
hanging downwards like a series of icicles from 
an eminence that was not natural to him, 
which told me, of course, that he was a man of 
some fashionable distinction, who had made 
such things a special study, but was not quite 
comfortable in the cultivation which he had 
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acquired. Indeed, he might have passed as a 
gentleman had he not stumbled and aknost 
fallen over a parcel of '^h's" which he had 
dropped. I told him I was sorry that he had 
injured his hand so, but was fortunately 
prevented hearing the answer by the Squire of 

K n, who said, *I am glad to have the 

pleasure of joining in your little party, this 
afternoon, Lady Beauclerc. I had, however, a 
very strong invitation to go trout-fishing this 
morning, and had it not been for the heat I 
should have gone; but the trout, I knew, would 
not bite ; so here, happily, I am. I have yet to 
learn, however, whether you would not have 
preferred some trout to my company, if you 
could have got them, because they are not to 
be bought.' Of course I said, 'Thank you, 
Mr. S ; the trout would have been an ex- 
ceptional treat, but your society is still more so. 
I should like, however, to make a proper 
comparison between the two some day; so if 
you would kindly bring some yourself, as well 
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as your wife and daughter, we might all enjoy 
them together — after which I might pronounce 
my judgment from experience. I have rather a 
predilection for country squires. It would be 
an excuse too for showing you over our 
mSfMgC'^not "menagerie" — and you might have 
some fishing here in this river.' However, I 
must not forget to pass judgment upon myself, 
on this occasion. I had to ask every one to 
take a little refreshment, and how to vary that 
invitation to my own satisfaction I knew not. 
I found at last I had asked one gentleman 
about a dozen times; which I should never 
have known, perhaps, had he not laughed and 
answered me again in the same words as before. 
At last, like a naughty schoolgirl, I ran away 
and left my sister to conclude the * refreshment 
business' in my stead. I went up into my 
bedroom, took off my new dress and hat for a 
time, because the former pinched me so, and 
took tea with the Friendlies. I was enjoying 
some bread-and-butter with them in 'Swiss 
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costume, ankles and all/ when my sister and a 
lot of others invaded the room and cut off my 
retreat. I heard them coming. What was I 
to do ? I thought I would make the best of it 
as I was, and pretend I was one of the 
Friendlies just come home from milking. I 
put on Maggs' milking-cap, and the thing was 
complete — but her cloak did not fit, it was too 
small. A young man whom I did not know 
came up and entered into conversation with me 
most freely: talked about the establishment, and 
asked me an innumerable quantity of questions 
about the Friendlies' mode of life; and I replied 
to him in broad *Zomerset.' My sister, who 
fully appreciated my situation and difficulty, 
kept the secret tight, and prevented the 
others getting near me. But my young man 
continued talking to me and uttering all manner 
of pretty sayings, until he thought that he 
must delay the rest of the party no longer. He 
shook hands most warmly with me, and said 
good-bye. When they were all gone I rushed 
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into my bedroom. Maggs put on my dress 
and hat again the same as before ; I went into 
the garden as though nothing had happened, 
talked to my very sensitive young man about 
the FriendlieSy heard all about the ' Swiss girl ' 
and her attractions, and was asked all manner 
of questions about her, which I must not 
repeat, for he was so much affected. He 
wanted to be allowed to go upstairs again and 
have a further talk with her, but I told him I 
was afraid that was contrary to the rules of the 
Guild. Then he wanted to know how Harry 
got hold of her. I told him my husband 
brought her home all the way from Switzerland 
when returning from his wedding tour. The 
sensitive young man thought her dialect was 
rather pronounced (he had no idea that I 
was the Friendly), and I explained that her 
dialect was probably in consequence of her long 
residence amongst the poor of Somerset. I 
asked Harry afterwards who this young man 
was. He said he was the nephew of a certain 

15 
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General who had lately come to live in the 
next parish. 

"'What!' said I. 'Then I must explain 
things to him presently.' And so I did, for 
when the reception was nearly over I took 
him into the same room again and asked the 
girls where their Swiss friend was. They 
laughed and said — 

"*She is here, ma'am.' 

"'Which is she?' I asked. 

"'It was yourself, ma'am,' said one of them; 
and this led to an appropriate explanation. 

Poor Mr. (I don't remember his name) 

got red and confused, and laughed and apolo- 
gized and became uncomfortable and foolish; 
and then to hide his confusion said — 

" ' Well, I wish I were a girl. I would then 
try to gain admission here myself.' 

"But how could he have been so easily 
deluded? for surely my lawn shoes were not 
like those of one who had just returned from 
milking; and he stared at them enough, and 
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I could not altogether hide them. Men are 
so stupid! 

** Now, Mr. Salti it is your turn. After this 
can you raise your sex above their common 
level ? ril give you time to sift your memory 
whilst we have a little music. I know father 
and mother will enjoy a song or two. Mean- 
while I will prepare a little treat for you all, 
and arrange with the girls for a little friendly 
dance; and if you are very good, you shall 
not only see how well they can deport them- 
selveSi as the saying goes, but you shall 
yourselves take part with them, if you like. 
Then you can tell me afterwards if I have 
not reason to be proud of my Friendlies." 

The singing now commenced, whilst Lady 
Beauclerc went to see that the refectory was 
properly prepared for the dancing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The dance oj the Friendlies— Presentation of a 
medal to Mr. Salt for his partial success in 
raising his sex above the level^The play of 
skittles. 

The singing in the drawing-room was slacken- 
ing a good deal when Lady Beauclerc returned 
and announced that the room downstairs was 
quite ready for the dance. There were to 
be two quadrilles at the same time, then a 
waltz, the lancers, and a country dance (Sir 
Roger de Coverley). The dancing was not to 
be continued after this except by special re- 
quest. In the square dances and the country 
dance all were to take part. For the other 
dances each was to use his own inclination. 
Lady Beauclerc informed the company that 

this was to be preliminary to a dance on a 
216 
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larger scale next evening, when some intimate 
friends from the neighbourhood were invited. 

Before the dancing commenced there was a 
general burst of applause at the sudden arrival 
of The O'Dore, who was a general favourite 
with all the Friendlies. Anna Maggs, who 
was the mistress of the ceremonies, came 
forward at once and said — 

"Now, Mr. O'Dore, you are just in time 
for our first dance. It is always my privilege 
to lead off the first dance with you, so now 
you are mine for this first quadrille." 

"Thank you," said his reverence. "I am 
very pleased to be led captive so happily, 
but mind you prompt me well as to the 
figures." 

" Yes," replied Anna, " I'll see you do it all 
right." 

The rest of the partners were soon sorted, 
and the piano was played by Janie Dunn, one 
of the girls, whose father and his large £aimily 
were noted musicians. This poor girl had 
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been admitted because there was a fear of her 
going into a consumptioni and in return she was 
glad enough to play and sing for the amuse- 
ment of the resti and sometimes would play 
the organ in church. Well, the dancing com- 
menced, and all took part. Mr. Salt and 
the two other gentlemen were invited by 
Anna Maggs to choose their partners. Mr. 
Salt chose an exceedingly pretty girl as his 
partner. She was the daughter of a parish 
clerk who had died in great destitution; so 
they both had some points in common. Mr. 
Salt seemed quite charmed; he talked to his 
partner, and they both laughed together in the 
happiest humour. The girl was entirely at 
home in her conversation, as though she had 
always been accustomed to such company, 
and danced with the most natural grace and 
elegance. Her corrections and reminders in 
the dance were given in the same refined style 
and with a vein of the happiest humour. Poor 
Mr. Salt was utterly bewildered. 
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The girl who deserved most attention was 
Anna Maggs. She seemed the reproduction of 
an older generation. It was not known to 
herself, nor to any of her &mily, but an 
ancestor of hers had been a lady of some dis- 
tinction in high circles two or three hundred 
years beforei and was noted as a lady of 
great beauty and wonderful grace. Anna was 
apparmtly haughty, but really she was most con- 
descending, sweet-natured, and full of humour; 
and there was no one who could be a more 
willing and efficient servant. The dances were 
all very merry, but not romps, and the country 
dance was so cheerfully gone through that all 
criticism was forgotten and omitted. 

When the dancing was over Lady Beauderc 
and her party returned to the dining-hall for 
a friendly talk. 

'^Well, father and mother, Mr. Salt, and 
all of you," said Lady Beauclerc, "what do 
you think of my Friendlies? Can you be 
surprised at my being so fond and proud of 
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them ? People say to me, * How good of you 
to devote so much time and pains to those 
girls ! ' They cannot understand that it is the 
source, the earthly source/ of almost all my 
happiness. I love them, and they all love me. 
Anna Maggs is going to be married to the 

Mayor of A , and Hettie Rivers is akeady 

married to Monsignor X , the Marquis of 

X in Calabria. I shall miss them terribly, 

but I must not be selfish. They have my 
best wishes. What do you think, Mr. Salt?" 

"I think!" was the reply; "I never was so 
surprised in all my life. I can scarcely believe 
my senses. I should not have thought it 
possible; neither will I now, apart from the 
teaching and marvellous influence of Lady 
Beauclerc." 

Now, Mr. Salt, none of that! You have a 
challenge before you which you are called on 
to answer. You are to show what fnen can 
do — how they can rise above their common 
and natural level." 
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" Well, I can't answer your challenge," said 
Mr. Salt, ''in the same attractive way that 
you have done by your dancing lesson, but 
ril try^ if only in defence of my own sex. I 
know an old man in my parish whose life 
dates back into the Georgian times, who used 
to keep a common public-bouse — ^a very rough 
man at that time, who had got himself into 
great trouble once; of which, however, we'll 
say nothing. In my time he had given up his 
public-house, and was living in a little cottage 
with his wife; as respectable a man as could 
be found in the parish. It was a real pleasure 
to go and talk with him whilst he was smoking 
his long churchwarden. His wife, too, was 
an excellent woman, and both of them were 
Dissenters. Their daughter married a man who 
was making a good income for himself by his 
own industry, and both were persons whom 
I could talk to pleasurably for hours. They 
both were excellent Church-people. I met the 
son once talking with his father and another 
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man, but I did not know who he was, excepting 
that he was remarkably well dressed. As the 
outcome of our conversation, knowing that I 
was raising funds for the restoration of our 
churchy he afterwards wrote to me of his own 
accord, and asked me if I would kindly accept 
the enclosed five-pound note to help on my 
Restoration Fund. He was making a good 
income for himself, and afterwards married 
a clergyman's daughter. Now, what do you 
say to that, Lady Beauclerc ? / say there is 
plenty of good as well as evil in the world, 
and untold good very often may be found 
amongst poor vten as well as amongst poor 
women. How could that old man have over- 
come the temptations which surrounded him 
at that dangerous time through keeping a 
public-house and bring up his children as he 
did ? I should have said it was impossible." 

"Why, you have explained it yourself, Mr. 
Salt, when you said what an excellent woman 
his wife was. Of course that explains the 
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whole thing. She no doubt sent the children 
regularly to Sunday-school when youngs where, 
of course, they were instructed by young women 
again. Women were at the bottom of it all, 
and you never saw that till I pointed it out 
to you. Really, men are so very slow at 
comprehending the real but secret truth of 
anything." 

Here they all burst out laughing. Mr. Salt 
was bold enough to remark — 

''Really, Lady Beauclerc, you are quite 
incorrigible. It is hopeless to reason with 
you, and I should weary you," he said, ''if 
I were to tell you of all the praiseworthy men 
in my parish who have risen above their level." 

"I'll give you sixpence if you can mention 
another instance." 

"Done with you, Lady Beauclerc. I know 
a man of the same Georgian and Victorian 
age, very well off, surrounded by a clique of 
intimate friends who would have done their 
utmost to poison his mind against me — his 
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religious opinions were totally opposed to mine. 
He would come to church, say a private and 
introductory prayer in his hat, as was cus- 
tomary at that time, standing; then hang his 
hat upon a peg let into a pillar at the end of 
bis seat, put his hands into his pockets, sit 
down, never kneel, and keep his hands in his 
pockets most religiously when the o£fertory-bag 
was handed to him. The restoration services 
of the church were enough to horrify him, and 
his friendly clique, who all lived out of the 
parish some short distance, no doubt jeered at 
him well for his tolerance of me and want of 
spirit in not giving me battle. But nothing 
would move him. He went his own w^y, and 
was the best of friends to me. I wanted one 
hundred pounds once for a few weeks, by 
surprise; he lent it me in a moment. Nobody 
could be kinder, but his ritual was 'staunch 
Georgian.' I see him before me now with his 
hands in his pocket determinedly letting the 
offertorj' pass him. It so happened, however. 
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that my own churchwarden had to leave the 
parishi so I thought Fd ask that man to take 
his place. His niece, who was living with him, 
said to himi 'You see if Mr. Salt won't ask 
you to be his churchwarden.' His eyes 
glistened with delighti but he replied, 'No; 
the Vicar could not trust me, with his high 
ritual.' I asked him, and he accepted office 
gladly, and was my staunchest supporter in 
all I did till the day of his death. Indeed, 
such was his unvaried support, and my affection 
and admiration for him so great, that when I 
administered the blessed sacrament to him in 
his last illness I utterly broke down. If he 
had held up his little finger against me, I 
believe my work would have failed; whereas, 
contrary to his own prejudices, he was my 
great supporter and was the life of my re- 
generated parish. It was a wonderful triumph, 
the struggle for which was never known by 
the outside world. His niece was also, and at 
all times, my greatest friend and helper. Of 
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her own accord^ without any solicitation on 
my part and without my knowledge, she took 
lessons in ecclesiastical embroidery and worked 
me a handsome altar frontal with pulpit foil 
and book-markers to match." 

"Well done!" said Lady Beauclerc "You 
carry out my theory to the full. There is 
plenty of ability for good in the world, 
especially among women, if we only knew it. 
God's image is not entirely obliterated in us. 
It is our misfortune (may I not say disgrace ?) 
that we don't try to develop it more. We 
seem to waste too much time upon the aban- 
doned, and not to exercise enough upon those 
who, if not already well disposed, might easily 
be made so. I regard you as a * great celebrity,' 
Mr. Salt, but you have spoiled your case ! you 
have spoiled your case ! " 

"How so? I think not." 

"Yes. We cannot too greatly admire the 
uncle for his noble confidence in you, but — 
but — but — there was a 'woman' behind the 
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scenes, who knew she was working upon 
you and upon her uncle no less than upon 
the altar frontal; I hope I may say this, 
although you are a married man, and were 
so at that time, and your wife is at present 
with us. Women work very secretly, under- 
ground like moles, and that is very largely the 
reason of their success at times. You men 
are so blind. We women have such power 
and such penetrating insight into character, 
and work so stealthily!" 

Here there was general laughter, after which 
Mr. Salt replied — 

"Well, he must be a clever man to get 
the better of you. Lady Beauclerc, if you have 
examined and settled anything in your own 
mind beforehand. But you are tnad upon the 
point of women's undeveloped abilities and 
the influence they exercise upon men. There 
is no avoiding your argument, because there 
are women everywhere. If we are not married, 
we have sisters generally, or have lady friends. 
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At any rate, I suppose we have all had 
mothers." 

'^Ohl But, excuse me, Mr. Salty you can't 
be much of a Biblical scholar. You say, 
'At any rate we all have mothers.' Is that 
so, really? Have you ever heard of Joshua 
who was the son of Nun ? If that be true, 
how could he have had a mother ? " 

Here there was a roar of laughter, and Sir 
Henry exclaimed — 

" Well done, Marie ! You don't know when 
you are beaten, do you ? " 

"No," said Mr. Salt- "It is no good 
reasoning with Lady Beauclerc ; she must gain 
the day one way or another. But excuse 
me, it was Oshea who was the son of Nun; 
Joshua no doubt was the son of his mother." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Salt, we won't discuss the 
matter further; for we are certainly told that 
Joshua was the son of Nun (Josh. ii. i), so 
that there must have been two motherless 
individuals by your own account. However, 
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1*11 give you your sixpence, Mr. Salt, though 
you don't quite deserve it, on account of 
one, the old gentleman's niece, which really 
redounds to the credit of our sex. But you 
shall have it. I consider the uncle is quite 
cancelled by the niece. Then there is the 
other good old man and his family whom you 
told us of. As I have already shown you, all 
that was the result of woman's influence, but 
I won't press the case for fear of offending 
you. You alone remain. Although you, no 
doubt, are a great celebrity, you are yet a 
married man greatly influenced by your wife, 
of course." 

" Yes ; and I have a mother, too, and three 
sisters to influence me," said Mr. Salt. 

''Yes; but, excuse me, Mr. Salt, without 

wishing to be personal or indelicate, it does 

not at all follow that a mother or sisters are 

influential persons, or are influential for good. 

Out of so few you could hardly expect it. 

The question is, are they either by natural 
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disposition or inclination suited for that pur- 
pose, or made suitable by special instruction 7 
Have they by any means risen above their 
own level themselves and so become adapted 
to raise others? I quite admit that if such 
were the case you might be made very nearly 
a woman's rival.'' 

"Thank you, Lady Beauclerc. I consider 
that a great compliment, coming as it does 
from you; and I will ask you to drill a little 
hole in the sixpence that I may wear it as a 
'medal of distinction' conferred upon me by 
one of the so-called weaker sex whose merits 
are universally acknowledged." 

Here there was another roar of laughter, 
hands, feet, mouth, and tongue all betokening 
glee and approbation. 

" I know the case of a man whose conduct 
was quite as praiseworthy as either of those 
cases," said Mr. St. Clair; "that of my own 
coachman-gardener, who had been given very 
much to drink. He had to drive his mistress 
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and her two daughters to a ball about twelve 
miles away, and he was so afraid he might be 
tempted to take too much and be unfit to 
drive home that he left the servants' supper- 
room before the rest and locked himself up in 
his carriage so as to escape the other servants, 
with whom he was a great fEivourite. He 
heard the others calling out repeatedly — 
*Jim! Jim! Jim! where are you? Come 
and have some grog at the inn.' But no ; he 
was safe inside the carriage, and would not 
show himself. He told me that himself next 
morning." 

''Yes, (Either, that is true," said Lady 
Beauclerc. " But hadn't he got a wife whose 
son was an archdeacon on the East African 
coast? and had he not a mother living in 
his house? and what is more, were not your 
two daughters living at home looking after 
your work when you were ailing ? " 

" Well, it's no good trying to convince you, 
Marie. I only hope you don't think as highly 
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of your own powers as you do of others of 
your sex." 

" No ; my husband does that to save me the 
trouble." 

** I was told rather an amusing story the 
other day by a clergyman/' said Sir Henry, 
'' though it does not altogether bear upon the 
point. He was staying at a rather fashionable 
hotel not very far from Gloucester, in the 
hunting season. He is very well off, and his 
first wife was a lady of some little distinction. 
He often used to speak of her, so much so that 
he was generally regarded as a hapless widower, 
although really he had been married a second 
time, and his wife was staying at that par- 
ticular time in town. This excellent clergy- 
man happened to be talking about a certain 
drama which he had been seeing the day 
before, called Skittles, He was interested 
in it because a relation of his was acting as 
one of the leading characters in it. The two 
ladies whom he was talking to seemed also to 
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be very much interested in the matter, the 
oldest of whom was a very handsome widow. 
In fact, the three seemed equally enthusiastic 
on the subject. The widow seemed as much 
interested in the parson who was talking as 
in the play» whilst the parson seemed much 
enamoured of the widow. But somehow there 
appeared to be some slight confusion, and the 
conversation took an unexpected turn. The 
widow, in a very enthusiastic manner, said-^ 

<< < I do quite love the man who encourages 
such games. Do you know what I mean ? I 
mean — I mean — if you understand, I love a 
taste for such games. Is it true that there 
is a billiard tournament going on downstairs?*' 

"His reverence, rather glad perhaps of a 
short respite, said — 'I'll go and see,' and 
returned to say — 'There are two men playing 
downstairs who might as well be playing with 
marbles and a broomstick on the table. I 
don't call that play.' 

"'Well, let us sit down here,' said the 
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widow. * I am afraid I interrupted you about 
skittles/ 

''The younger lady then endeavoured to 
illustrate and explain the game for the benefit 
of the widow, who did not appear to know 
much about it, when the clergyman exclaimed 
with horror — 

'''But you must not imagine that I was 
spending all my time yesterday playing skittles 
at the " Pig and Whistle." ' 

" ' Well, that is what the ladies were saying 
in the drawing-room,' said the lady; ' and they 
were praising you to the skies for being so 
broad-minded and for so boldly upholding the 
position of the working-man who is oppressed/ 

" ' O dear me, no ! ' said the clergyman. 
'The working-man had better work for his 
daily bread. I am a rabid teetotaler and 
would not enter a public-house on any account. 
I never would encourage such lazy loungers 
at skittles. I don't know what my wife would 
say if she were to hear such a report of me. 
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I had been to the theatre and witnessed the 
play Skittles being acted by amateurs.' 

''The bomb so suddenly burst caused the 
greatest confusion. I don't know which was 
most disturbed by the revelation, the clergyman 
or the widow. The clergyman had certainly 
been much smitten." 

''Well, I don't think much of that, father, 
as bearing upon our subject," said Lady Beau- 
clerc, " excepting that it strongly confirms my 
position. The parson was stupid enough to 
give a wrong impression of himself and his 
doings, which probably he would not have 
done if his wife had been with him. Men are 
worth nothing without their better halves." 

With this story the evening entertainment 
ended. Pipes were put out, and the company 
retired to their virtuous couches. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. Lowers application to Lady Beauclerc for 
help as organist on Easter Sunday — Mr. 
Whitebread on the changes in Ham — The 
little girVs extraordinary admiration and 
affection for Lady Beauclerc. 

Sir Henry and Lady Beauclerc were enjoy- 
ing a quiet walk on the terrace with some 
of the Friendlies on Monday in Holy Week, 
after Matins, when who should arrive but 
Mr. Whitebread, the Curate of Ham, with a 
letter from his rector to Lady Beauclerc, the 
contents of which were as follows, and which 
she went aside to read: — 

**Dear Lady Beauclerc, — I am sorry to say 

my organist has suddenly been called away home 

by the illness of his mother, and cannot officiate 

at his organ for some time. Next Sunday 
236 
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being Easter Day, we hoped to make it demon- 
strative of unusual religious joy, but now all is 
against us. I have no time to provide a sub- 
stitute for that day. Shall I be trespassing too 
much on your kindness, which I have already 
experienced so largely, if I were to ask. Can 
you help me in the matter by one of your 
Friendlies, whom I know is accustomed in some 
measure to playing the organ? 

I am, etc., 

J. LOWE." 

"Well, Mr. Whitebread, read that. What 
do you think of our little visit to Ham that 
day, and our apparently laughable call on 
Mrs. Shell? We did more business that day 
than we were aware of. We are not always 
the managers of our own business. Strange 
things occur in this world sometimes." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Whitebread. "But you 
say we. It should not be we, but /." 

"Are you sure you are right, Mr. White- 
bread?" 
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" I mean / had nothing to do with it/' replied 
Mr. Wbitebread ; *' it is you who have done it all." 

''Are you sure? Don't you think that 
there are invisible powers at work, and secret 
agencies, of which we have no knowledge? 
When the sinner is at work in the dens of 
defilement and misery, has he no tempter, no 
master, no director, no manager? and have 
we none in the cause of truth and godliness ? " 

The Curate was taken aback. He said — 

"I never would have believed the change 
that has come over Ham of late. Mr. Shell 
is now my best friend and supporter. The 
Rector has been undergoing change from day 
to day. He says to every one that your 
example is worth more than all his sermons. 
Your Friendlies are the talk of the place for 
their good behaviour and Christian charity, 
and now your own personal conduct in regard 
to that little girl whom you delivered from 
her misery has turned the heads of all the 
people entirely 9 rich and poor ! " 
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''What! because I did what conscience and 
the power of the Gospel told me to do ? " said 
Lady Beauderc ** Really, is obedience to the 
Gospel call so rare as that ? Why, Mr. White- 
bread, I am told you are changed ! What has 
come to you?" 

** I have to thank you for that, Lady Beau- 
derc. You know that!" 

"Are you sure, Mr. Whitebread? Have 
there been no secret agencies at work with 
you? No secret Power? No secret One to 
inspire you ? No grace in you at your ordina- 
tion? Well, to come to th^ point: what 
can I do for your rector? I will help you 
but you must arrange it all. / want to keep 
in the background. If you wish it, I will take 
the organ in the evening. Janie shall take it 
in the morning if she will, and we will raise 
the standard of the choir with power. I am 
sure Janie will be equal to it, for she is always 
practising on the organ down here. The 
Friendlies too shall be ready; and our choir, 
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if the Rector can manage it, will be pleased 
to render any assistance in their power. But 
you must arrange with them about the prac- 
tices, and I will be at home to help you in 
everything." 

''Thank you. Lady Beauclerc; but / can't 
arrange it. I've never done such a thing in my 
life. Can't you do it 7 Your power would be 
overwhelming. If it is known that you are at 
the head of the work, the work will be a 
tremendous success; whereas, if the people 
think that / am the principal mover in the 
matter, it will all go flat." 

"That may or may not be," said Lady 
Beauclerc. " I don't believe in mere * popular- 
ity.' I believe in the ' Cause.' If it be good it 
will succeed; if not, it will fail. You say, */ 
can't do it.' Who thought you could? Is 
there no secret One to inspire you, to advise 
you, to encourage you, to support you? 
Have you no faith in that Power? Think of 
your ordination grace, your ordination vow. 
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You must go on and continue the work yourself. 
Take courage! You have often praised my 
Friendlies for the way in which they have 
turned out. Now let us see what you can do, 
and how much we ought to praise you. You've 
started well of late ; you've plenty of ability, 
your heart is in your work, what more do 
you want ? Go on and prosper. The O'Dore 
will doubtless take the Celebrations here with 
the help which we can get. We'll have an 
afternoon duty here in Alston, instead of an 
evening one ; because I know all the people at 
Alston will go to Ham. Mr. Dawkins would 
preach at Ham in the evening, I am sure, if 
you were to ask him. We'll sacrifice all for 
Ham. But you must arrange the whole thing. 
We'll have a good service that evening and 
push on to victory. Mind you take courage 
and seek for help from the Source of all 
strength and wisdom. Ask Mrs. Shell to drive 
over here to-morrow. I will be over to 
practise on Wednesday evening; mind you 
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meet me at six p.m., and be present your- 
self to superintend. We all undergo changes. 
You are changed, Ham is changed, I am 
changed. My work in future will be more at 
home; but no less real and influential, I hope. 
That little girl and her father have changed tne; 
and you must be prepared for still greater 
changes, especially at Ham." 

At this moment the little girl came rushing 
to Lady Beauclerc, hopping and skipping with 
all her power, as children sometimes do, 
trundling her hoop at the same time. But the 
hoop went speedily and suddenly over the 
terrace wall, and down went her stick on the 
ground, as Lady Beauclerc held out her arms 
to catch her up to fondle and to kiss her. 

"Here you are, then, my little darling, 
having a little exercise before dinner. Give me 
a kiss, my little child. You are my own treasure, 
aren't you, and no one shall take you away from 
me. But how your little heart is beating ! " 

** Yes, I ran so hard to join you before you 
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got away. I wanted to kiss you. How lovely 
you are looking, mother. I am sure you are an 
angel, your face is shining so. I do so love 
you! You are an angel, aren*t you, mother? 
Tell me, do ! It is always shining when I look 
at you. Now, let me kiss you again and kiss 
away those tears. You must not cry because 
you are so happy." 

Lady Beauclerc and the child were utterly 
lost in warmest sympathy, so much so that 
Mr. Whitebread became quite uncomfortable 
and made a sudden exit through an open 
window without saying more, but having 
received a stamp and impression which nothing 
could erase. 

He went home to his own rooms and became 
lost in thought. He had received advice and 
encouragement before from his parishioners, but 
he had resented it. It had made no impression 
on him. But there had been something said to 
him just now by Lady Beauclerc, not for the 
first time, which had stuck fast to him. He 
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could not shake it o£F. The secret, invisible 
Power endeavouring to inspire him, the little 
child and Lady Beauclerc, it all sank deep 
into his soul. He shut to the door of his 
chamber. He threw himself upon his knees, 
but he knew not what to say. He rose again 
from his knees and poked the fire. He threw 
himself into his armchair, sat still, and seemed 
to listen in silent reverie, or rather in deep 
communion with God ; the result of which was 
to be seen in the nature of his work from that 
day forward. His sermons and addresses were 
now marked with peculiar earnestness and 
solemnity, and his whole demeanour was 
changed. None of his parishioners could pro- 
perly understand the change in him, but they 
felt it, and he became a forcible power in the 
Church for ever after. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Lowers visit to Alston — His substantial thank- 
offering for his recovery and for Lady Beau- 
clerc's goodness to him in many ways — Lady 
Beauclerc suspects the completion of her 
destiny — Mr. Lowe in the Oratory and the 
Friendlies* quarters — Tea with the Friendlies 
— The little girFs uncomfortable admiration oj 
Lady Beauclerc — She hears Mr. Lowe say 
part of his Catechism — The dinner and dance. 

It was on Wednesday in the Octave of 
Easter week, when in the afternoon, at Alston, 
the butler announced the arrival of Mr. Lowe, 
the Rector of Ham. 

" Show him up here," said Lady Beauclerc. 

In another moment the dear old £ace and 

figure of the Rector of Ham was to be seen 
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in his usual courteous way taking a seat by the 
fire at Lady Beauclerc's invitation. The 
courtly manners of the two were beautiful to 
behold. It seemed as if each was vieing to be 
more courteous than the other, and which could 
be most naturally polite. The late master of 

the hounds at X was not going to be 

outdone by the refined and graceful manners of 
Lady Beauclerc; at any rate her elegances 
should be suitably acknowledged by the hidden 
squire. 

"I've called to thank you, Lady Beauclerc, 
as you deserve, for your kind help on Easter 
day. I can't tell you how deeply I feel your 
kindness — not only then, but before that, when 
I was not well, and you comforted me so in my 
religious perplexities. The world knows 
nothing about it, but I assure you, you saved 
me from almost a lunatic asylum. That horrid 
man Mr. Jubb of Belmont nearly turned my 
brain by his doctrine of Assurance, and his 
persistent determination, if possible, to make 
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me believe the same. I could not do it, and 
would not. The way in which he condemned 
me, both here and hereafter, for my unbelief, 
because I would not accept his dogma, was 
cruel in the extreme. If I had not received 
your sympathy and kindness, I don't know 
what might have happened; but you gave me 
strength and courage to give him battle. He 
did not like my observations. We both got hot 
and we parted no longer as friends. Well, I 
wish to thank you for your help in that matter 
in the first place, and especially for doing it in 
such an unassuming manner. I was bom and 
brought up a county gentleman, and appreciate 
the ring of a real lady's voice and manner as 
well as any one. But to say no more of that, 
now allow me to thank you most heartily for 
the wonderful help you rendered us on Sunday 
last. Of course you saw yourself what a 
wonderful success the service was. I never saw 
such a congregation in the church before, or 
such religious fervour manifested. We read of 
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the Apostles that they had turned the world 
apside down ; and I am sure, of Ham, I may 
safely say the same has happened there. It is 
in the mouth of everybody alike ; they cannot 
understand it. Your Friendlies are the marvel 
of the neighbourhood, and your conduct to that 
little girl the other day has made you beloved — 
I might say almost worshipped — by every one, 
whether rich or poor." 

"Oh, but, Mr. Lowe, don't go on like that!" 
and she could not withhold the tears from 
falling down her cheeks. " I am but human. 
Such language will do me harm, I fear. I 
want no praise, no thanks; I deserve none. 
It is not I who do it. No; I am impelled by 

some hidden " and here she stopped and 

stared into vacancy. 

"Well, ril say no more about it," said 
Mr. Lowe. "But I thank you for my own 
good. It is not only the people who have 
been so moved ; it is myself also, and I must 
ask you how I can best make a permanent 
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memorial of your kindness and the good you 
have done. I know I am fond of the hounds; 
I am too honest to deny it. If it were not 
for my profession I should like to go to a 
meet with them to-morrow, but I have other 
things to do. Their music enchants me, and 
as you would see it in the horse when he raises 
his neck and pricks up his ears, so you would 
see it in me. If it were not for my ministerial 
duties I would be off to-morroW| and I believe 
I could ride now across country as well as most. 
As for the theological doctrines and religious 
controversies which are coming to the front 
so much nowadays, I don't pretend to under- 
stand them; but perhaps I am none the worse 
for that. Now tell me, Lady Beauclerc, what 
can I do, out of gratitude to you, to furth^ 
your wishes and your work. Mrs. Shell has 
often spoken to me of the restoration of our 
church, but she won't move in the matter 
until she can do it properly, and I believe she 
has been greatly influenced by you. Can we 
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carry out her scheme and begin our parish 
work anew, as it were, Lady Beauclerc? I 
will do all in my power to encourage it. I 
would rather do that to the 'glory of God' 
than go about the world boasting of my con- 
version to 'my own glory/ as you said the 
other night. I am only anxious to serve the 
Church, but know not how to do it. I place 
myself entirely at your disposal for guidance 
in the matter." 

Lady Beauclerc replied with the utmost 
calmness — 

" I am acquainted with Mrs. Shell's scheme, 
and I have more than five hundred pounds at 
command for you from a fund which I need 
not particularize. My husband, I know, will 
give another five hundred pounds or more, 
and I myself will guarantee another five 
hundred." 

"Well!" said Mr. Lowe, "you do amaze 
me. I can't think who or what you are to 
have such a hold over people and be able to 
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do such things. FII promise you five hundred 
pounds myself gladly, and will make myself 
responsible for any deficiency within reasonable 
limits if I am told the items and agree to 
them beforehand. I will leave it all to you 
and Mrs. SheU." 

The colour mounted into Lady Beauclerc's 
face almost for the first time in her life as 
she accepted the Rector's ofifer and said — 

''It is what I have longed for that our 
churches and our work may be one, as it were. 
I am sure we all have reason to thank you 
for your very generous conduct, Mr. Lowe. I 
can't understand it all. It seems a mystery 
which almost frightens me; I can't be the 
mistress of my own actions." And here she 
stared into vacant space for a minute. '' What 
I do I suppose I must do, but how and why 
am I thus favoured ? Surely my work is ended 
now. I must retire into my own domestic 
sphere to accomplish this successfully, and 
then — and then — I seem to hear the wings of 
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angels fluttering round me and their voices 
calling me." She hearkened attentively, as if 
in a reverie, and then said — " You've never seen 
my Oratory, Mr. Lowe, have you? Let me 
show it you. Look there. That is the source 
of all my — ^my strength and all my designs 
for good." 

She took the key and opened the door and 
quietly knelt before her crucifix at the Prie 
Dieu. As she rose the Rector of Ham did 
the same. He was amazed and awed by what 
he saw. They quietly left the sacred place, as 
it seemed to be. Lady Beauclerc then said— 

"Now I must show you the Friendlies' 
sitting-room." 

They walked along the passage which led 
there, and on entering Anna Maggs came up 
and said — 

"I was glad to see you looking so well in 
church, sir, last Sunday. Your voice seemed 
quite strong. I hope you won't require the 
assistance of a nurse again, sir ; but if you do. 
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I shall be most proud to attend, if only you 
ask permission of mistress." 

Mr. Lowe made a most courteous reply, 
and bowed as though to a lady of refine- 
ment. 

''And now, Lady Beauclerc, I must ask to 
be introduced to Miss Janie, to thank her 
for her services at the organ on Sunday 
morning." 

And this was done. The little girl was out 
with Carrie and Alma at that moment. 

Lady Beauclerc then pointed out the various 
features of the room, the frescoes and especially 
the triptych, which she opened, when the girls 
rose and crossed themselves. The girls were 
then just going to have their tea. When the 
triptych was closed, Anna Maggs came up to 
Lady Beauclerc and asked her if the Rector 
would favour them by joining them at tea. 
Lady Beauclerc replied, ''You had better ask 
the Rector yourself, Anna," which she accord- 
ingly did, and he readily consented. They all 
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then talked over their Easter rejoicing in rare 
merriment. 

They had not been sitting very long before np 
came the little girl firom the spiral stair- 
case, with Carrie after her. Of course, the 
same or a similar scene occurred between the 
little girl and Lady Beauclerc as usually took 
place. Little girls always seem to say the 
wrong thing, though. 

"Here you are then, little girll Have you 
had a nice walk ? " And Lady Beauclerc, as 
usual, took her up in her arms and kissed 
and fondled her, and then called Mr. Lowe's 
attention to her. 

" I saw you in church on Sunday, sir," said 
the little girl. " You seemed quite well again. 
Are you? Mother says you are such a good 
man. Tell me, do, please, isn't mother an 
angel? She says she is not, but I am sure 
she is." 

Lady Beauclerc here kissed and fondled the 
child again to make her hold her tongue, but 
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the more she did it the more the child laughed 
and persisted in the same inquiry. 

''I know she is, for I often see her face 
shining. Is not she beautiful? I do love 
her so!" 

This dialogue became a little too trying for 
female innate modesty. Lady Beauclerc gave 
the little girl a final kiss and left the room in 
utter embarrassment. She had never been 
flattered so before in her life. It was the 
Rector's turn next to feel uncomfortable. 

" Do you know your Catechism, sir ? " asked 
the child. ''Mother hears me say it and 
questions me upon it. Are you a child of 
God, sir?" 

"Well, / d(m*i know I You ask me rather 
an awkward question." 

" Oh ! Mr. Lowe, you don't know your Cate- 
chism. You must be put in the comer. If 
you are not a child of God, whose are you? 
You are not a child of the Devil, are you? 
Mother makes me say, 'I am a member of 
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Christ's body/ a * child of God/ and an 
'inheritor of Heaven.' You say that, Mr. 
Lowe," 

Mr. Lowe then repeated the first part of his 
Catechism, word for word. 

"Yes," said the little gkl, "I'll teU mother 
you can say it; but do you beUeve it? I don't 
think you do." 

The little girl was now interrupted by a 
general rising and uproar amongst the girls, 
occasioned by the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of The O'Dore. 

"Now, Father O'Dore, it is my turn," said 
one of the girls. "You must come and sit 
by me and have some of the cake which / 
have made. It seems as if it had been made 
expressly for you. It is our 'Easter Cake.' 
Now here's a chair for you; come and make 
yourself comfortable, and spend the remainder 
of the day with us. What have you got in 
your bag? Lady Beauclerc was here only a 
moment ago, but she suddenly vanished out 
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of the room because the little girl asked Mr. 
Lowe if she was not an angel, and crowned the 
whole inquiry by askingi * Is not she beautiful ? ' " 

"Well," said the Uttle girl, ''so she is. 
Mother always says I am to tell the truth. 
She is lovely! Is not she, Mr. O'Dore?" 

''Well, really, I am in a fix. What shaU 
I say ? Yes, of course, all women are beautiful, 
unless " 

''Well, unless u^/mi^?" queried Annie Maggs. 

" Oh, that is just the secret which I must 
not tell you. But I have brought a lot of 
little things for you to mend to keep you out 
of mischief. You seem to have another new 
name for me now, young ladies. You call me 
Father O'Dore." 

" Yes, we have all agreed to call you Father 
O'Dore; and when we speak of you to others 
we shall call you the Venerable Father O'Dore, 
on account of your age and being our domestic 
chaplain. But if you intend to keep us out 
of mischief you must call much oftener." 



r 
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Whilst all this was being said by one or 
more of the Friendlies, Mr. Lowe had qnietly 
disappeared, and the Curate of Ham had quite 
accidentally taken his place. 

<< I've come to wish you all a happy Easter, 
young ladies/' he said. ''You are all going 
to have a merry evening, with some dancing. 
First, on account of the little girl's conditional 

baptism this morning, and next, because 

I shall not tell you what." 

"I know," said Anna Maggs. "I've not 
been looking after Mr. Lowe without being 
able to guess something; but I shall not say." 

"Well," said the Curate, "it has only just 
been settled. Lady Beauclerc is in high spirits, 
and we are going to have several friends to 
dinner and to join in your dance afterwards. 
But now The O'Dore and I must prepare for 
dinner, so we will say good-evening for a time." 

The dinner in the hall was soon over, and 
a merry one it was. A few close friends were 
present, who were all of the same mind, and 
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no one was happier than Sir Henry to see 
his wife so exultant With the exception of 
the "pipe" afterwards, which was always 
accompanied by certain stories more or less 
humorous but founded on £act, much of the 
evening was spent in the Friendlies' sitting- 
room, where there was a dance — not a hop 
or a romp — ^which might have served well as 
a model for many of our London houses. 

Not a word was said of the cause of this 
sudden commotion. No questions were asked; 
all were content with the enjoyment as it was. 
The Rector of Ham and his wife were present; 
and two or three of the "ultra marines/' as 
they were called; Mr. and Mrs. Shell and a 
friend; Mr. Whitebread, the curatCi in high 
glee; Mr. Dawson; The O'Dore; and last, but 
not least, Mr. Parr, the Vicar of Sexton, and 
his wife, and one or two others. Space and 
time, however, will not permit of a description 
of the festivities, which were to be continued 
by more visitors for a day or two longer. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Quiet but substantial progress. 

The work at Alston had been going on very 
prosperously for more than twenty years; until, 
in fact, it had become so generally useful and 
so common that it had almost ceased to be re- 
markable — like the aspect of mountain scenery 
to its own inhabitants, or the pyramids of 
Egypt and the antique ruins on the river Nile 
to the superficial and effervescent traveller of 
the nineteenth century. But a nucleus of work 
had been established, with Alston as its head- 
quarters, which had engulfed the town of Ham 
also, almost as part of its own life. For a 
long time Ham had been a resistent power, 
but had unexpectedly been turned, and for 
twenty years it had been a friendly rival with 

Alston for usefulness and good Church pur- 
260 
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poses. The presbytery at Alston had become 
not a mere colourless charitable institution of 
the neighbourhood, but a well-known source 
of religious life and practical education in 
Church work. It was sought after as a tem- 
porary retreat by the weary priest, or as a 
permanent abode by the invalid, sometimes by 
the active enthusiast in Catholic work. From 
Alston and Ham went forth a united voice, 
whose sound was everywhere recognized as 
strong and life-giving. The Guild of Friendlies 
was maintained as usual, and had grown up 
with an ever-increasing strength and power. 
Very important branches were established at 
Ham and elsewhere, as well as in the little 

mayoralty of A , which was still flourishing 

in its own unpretending manner, in spite of its 
having been deprived of its mayoral dignity on 
account of the smallness of its population. The 
church at Ham had been restored, and was 
regarded as one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of church architecture and one of the 

18 
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most powerful missionary sources of Catholic 
truth. The boast was that Ham was the twin 
sister of Alston, which, though originally little 
more than a village with its church, was now, 
with its spacious presbytery and its surround- 
ing cloisters, a large religious settlement ever 
increasing in size, and an object of interest as 
well as a source of useful work. The priests' 
clothing, which was only slightly different from 
that in ordinary use, was yet enough to dis- 
tinguish them wherever they went. 

But as years pass on changes occur. The 
Rector of Ham was gathered to his fathers, 
and had been succeeded by Mr. Whitebread, 
whose earnestness and zeal were everywhere 
recognized, and whose championship of sound 
teaching was greatly valued. Mr. Dawson was 
also gone, as well as the Venerable Father 
O'Dore. A new Vicar of Alston had been 
appointed, whose ministrations were equal to 
those of his predecessor. The daily services 
of the church were not merely intercessory, aa 
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they were sometimes before, on account of the 
paucity of attendants. The villagers had been 
taught to attend them as often as possible for 
their own good. Members of the presbytery 
were ever ready, and felt it a privilege to be 
allowed to assist in the services and other 
work of the church. The Friendlies were 
there regularly, as before, for their devotions 
and orders from the vicar to go here or there 
as nurses or in any other religious capacity. 
Mr. Parr, of Sexton, was often there (he was 
now a widower), ready to render assistance to 
any neighbouring clergyman, he having resigned 
his living through advancing years and from 
a desire to be near Lady Beauclerc and her 
household. As for Lady Beauclerc, she almost 
looked as young as ever, such had been her 
happy and lively mind. The work which she 
had commenced, as we have seen, was effected 
three or four years before she was thirty in 
a manner quite unaccountable to the outside 
world. She was still as fresh and as bright 
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as ever, the object of admiration wherever she 
went. Her presence was courted by every 
lady of consideration in the county, and there 
was a painful blank whenever, as was often 
the case, she was detained at home or required 
elsewhere for some religious work. She had 
the same sweet manners and disposition as 
ever, with the same playful repartee which 
made her the ornament of every room she 
graced ; but perhaps there was a more steadily 
fixed seriousness in her countenance, which, 
added to a more matronly appearance, gave 
yet greater dignity to her movements. 

There was one, however — the Mother 
Superior of the Friendlies — whom we must 
not fail to particularize a little. She was 
a tall, handsome, well-grown, lively young 
woman of dark complexion generally, and of 
well-formed features. There was usually a 
solemnity of manner with her; but if any 
one addressed her with peculiar interest, her 
eyes would sparkle, and a' clever, humorous 
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reply would follow — perhaps some smart, engag- 
ing repartee. In all her movements, whatever 
grade of society she was in, she was the 
most perfect lady, and yet " mother superior." 
Her name was Lily, whom Lady Beauclerc 
had adopted as her daughter, and whose 
education she had herself conducted with the 
greatest care. Wherever Lady Beauclerc was 
there was she, sometimes as her substitute. 
One incident in connection with her early 
social life — she was only just of age — ought 
to be recorded as illustrating her inward mind. 
There was to be a grand county entertainment 
— ^we need not say where — in aid of the 
hospitals. Lady Beauclerc had been asked 
by the noble Marquis to sing two songs and 
otherwise help. Lily also had been asked to 
produce her short humorous operetta for the 
first time, the music of which was the joint 
work of the Friendlies, corrected and improved 
by Lady Beauclerc. There was to be a re- 
hearsal first in the Marquis's grounds, before a 
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large and general company. The stage or 
platform for the performers was to be the large 
shell-like alcove at one end of the main walk, 
and opposite the central fountain. 

The story of the operetta was highly 
humorous from first to last, with a little 
mixture of playful satire, and was sufficient 
of itself to excite the attention of the audience 
without the aid of music, which was intended 
mostly as a veil to hide the more serious 
features of the little play. The scheme was 
much as follows: — 

A young man whose only recommendation 
was his money, which his parents had slaved 
for with unremitting labour to give him a name 
and position in Society, had happened to meet 
with a young lady to whom he had been paying 
his addresses on more than one occasion 
without her suspecting his tender feelings. At 
a subsequent meeting, after discovering the 
young lady's "low parentage," he summoned up 
courage to inform her that her humble birth 
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must be accepted as his apology for his not 
making her a formal proposal of marriage, as 
she had no doubt expected. The humorous 
and satirical discussion which afterwards ensued 
between the clever girl, who was utterly 
ignorant of the young man's previous attentions 
and their object, on the one side, and the 
unfortunate weakling on the other, was con- 
cluded by a terrible threat of ''breach of 
promise " by way of a joke. 

It so happened, however, that a poor and 
unworthy member of the nobility, seeing this 
opening, and knowing the lady's exceptional 
fortune and position, tfibught he would take 
advantage of the opportunity to his own profit, 
but spoiled his cause by a discussion of the 
former's indiscretion as to "birth." The 
young lady, who knew him to be a reckless 
libertine, after leading him on to numerous 
pitfalls of ridicule, at last gave him a whole- 
some lecture on the "prostitution of his 
nobility" and his great extravagance, which 
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she told him was neither a sign of intellect 
nor of fitness for anything but the most de- 
graded society. 

But this nobleman's attention aroused the 
rich man's jealousy, and caused him to renew 
his advances with increased persistency. The 
threat of a " breach of promise " added power 
to his attentions. An angry altercation then 
ensued between the two rivals, which the 
music seemed to accentuate and mix with 
blows. After that came the lady's solo, which 
she sang with theatrical expression, and which 
took the audience by storm. It seemed as if 
the story were real and the lady were telling 
her own tale in some degree. The words of 
the solo were as follows: — 

I scorn the man's love who despises my birth ! 
My friends, sirs, excuse me, have plenty of 
gold, 
And have no lack of means to provide me with 
mirth ; 
I have never a want or a wish they withhold. 



I 
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rm engaged to a treasure whom angels adore, 
Who sparkles with brilliants that outshine the 

starsi 
And jewels from heaven which the angels, in 

store, 
Keep for eminent saints who have no martyr's 

scars. 

I care not for titles, often laden with shame. 
But I've longed for this day to acknowledge the 

worth 
Of the angel who spared me the mire of the 
earth. 
And who gave me a chance to recover my name. 

Sell my love, sirs, for title, for money, for pelf! 
To look — falsely — much grander, much better 

than self ! 
You know not my love, sirs ! I'll ne'er love 

another 
Than my angel, my idol, a saint — yet my mother. 

The sudden burst of this extraordinary 
expression of gratitude which Lily was de- 
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termined to show, at all risks of her social 
position being lost, was astounding in its 
effect. Lilyi who had been almost acting as 
well as singing, at last dashed her music to 
the ground, rushed to Lady Beauclerc, who 
had been playing her accompaniment, and 
embraced her most tenderly. The garden 
resounded with applause which seemed to 
have no end. 

At last the Marquis arose, uncovered his 
head, and made some very enthusiastic remarks 
in praise and gratitude for those who had 
done their parts so admirably. He then 
resumed his seat, whilst the applause was 
renewed, and such was the continued uproar 
that Lily, who had remained unmoved before 
the Marquis, was obliged herself to call for 
silence by raising her arm, an artifice which 
she had learned from Lady Beauclerc; and 
when there was silence she addressed herself 
to the Marquis, and said her only object in 
desiring silence was that she might be able to 
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publicly express her gratitude to him for the 
condescending kindness which he had always 
shown her in a very marked manner^ in spite 
of her humble origin and unfortunate history. 
They were always being reminded of the 
degradation of man; it was very seldom that 
his true nobility was seen and recognized. 
She was thankful to be able to express her 
gratitude for it from her own experience and 
from the depths of her heart. A delicate and 
very flattering acknowledgment was then made, 
and the former applause was renewed. The 
Lily then made her final curtseys and pro- 
ceeded to hand Lady Beauclerc down the 
few stairs which led to the terrace, where the 
Marquis was waiting to show both of them to 
their seats amongst his own family. 

However the Lily may have been regarded 
heretofore, there could be no doubt now that, 
following in the footsteps of Lady Beauclerc, 
she had become the idol of the county. It 
was always a matter of contention which 
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county she belonged to — Somerset where she 
was borni or the other county where she was 
brought up and lived as Mother Superior of 
the Friendlies. 

• ••••• 

But changes occur continually, and there is 
One above who arranges such changes, without 
whose knowledge ''not a sparrow falleth to 
the ground," and by whom even ''the hairs 
of our head are numbered." It is He alone 
who can tell the " why." I know not how to 
break the news ; my own heart aches to think 
of it. The manor-house was full of mourning, 
and all the parish overwhelmed with grief. 
The entire neighbourhood was stunned, as it 
were. Which or what most to mourn for was 
the doubtful question of everybody. Visitors 
had begun to call early in the morning; in 
fact, throughout the whole day a string of 
carriages and pedestrians, rich and poor, was 
to be seen passing the front door of the hall 
to leave their cards in the tray placed upon a 
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table outside and to examine the bulletin, 
which stated — 

" Lady Beauclerc is prostrate with grief, but 
as well as can be expected under the terrible 
circumstances" 

The facts must be told in short. Sir Henry 
was returning from the magistrates' meeting, 
and riding through Ham, when his horse 
shied and threw him head foremost upon the 
pavement Violent concussion was the conse- 
quence, which ended fatally almost immediately 
after his removal to Alston by the doctor. 

A most touching article appeared in the 
Ham Chronicle next day, which could not have 
been written with deeper feeling by the most 
intimate and dearest friend or relative. It 
was, in fact, a very impressive sermon on the 
uncertainty of life and the untold blessing of 
Godliness. Well done! our thanks to th» 
press. The article spoke of him as a faithfid 
servant of her Majesty, as Justice of the Peaces 
who never was absent from his post excepting 
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when illness, absence from home, or some 
necessity occasioned it. He was beloved by 
all who knew him, the best of husbands, the 
greatest friend the poor of this neighbourhood 
had ever had ''but one," whose feelings the 
press valued too highly to bring her before 
public notice* His loss would be irreparable, 
and their private prayers must be directed in 
fullest fervour towards the end which is most 
dear to them all — the comfort of her who 
alone can know the private grief entailed by 
such a loss. 

At first nothing would separate Lady Beau- 
clerc from her husband as his body lay quietly 
resting on his bed in the grasp of death. She 
was on her knees repeatedly by his side, using 
her favourite book of devotions, sometimes im- 
printing a kiss upon his forehead, at other 
times resting her head upon Lily's shoulders, 
fondling her, but unable to speak, Lily kissing 
her in return with deep but subdued emotion. 
Lily herself would bury her face in her hands, 
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and her eyes would stream, but she would say 
nothing to provoke her foster-mother's feelings 
or call away her attention from her husband; 
and then Lady Beauclerc would pace the room 
and be lost in thought, whilst she would handle 
his watch, or crucifix, or some other article he 
valued, and then again awake as from a dream. 
When daylight broke the most painful and 
touching of all the scenes took place. The 
well-known man arrived, accompanied by a 
woman of the parish and two or three 
Friendlies, to make certain arrangements 
which need not be named. The small 
ancestral cross was placed upon his breast, 
the choicest flowers from the hot-house were 
strewn around and over the greater part of 
his body, a large Latin cross of choicest lilies 
made by the Friendlies was placed reverently 
upon him, and he was wheeled upon a sofa to 
the boudoir, Lady Beauclerc herself walking 
behind like a mechanical statue, the most 
perfect model of Grecian art — silent, resigned, 
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and solemn. She took her seat in the easy 
chair and became lost to everything apparently. 

''Darling mother," said Lily to her, "do 
let me get you something — a biscuit and small 
liqueur-glass of port." 

But no! she had fallen asleep, and was 
looking bright and happy as an angel in 
heaven, whom it would have been profane to 
disturb. Suddenly she awoke and stared 
around in silent astonishment and asked, 
"Where am I, Lily?" 

" Oh, how I have been dreaming ! " she said 
after a pause. " Pve seen such wonderful sights, 
such as I never could describe intelligibly, and 
most of which I have already forgotten. Oh, 
so glorious! I've been floating somehow far 
above the clouds in the far-distant sky. No; 
it could not have been a dream. It must have 
been a reality. It seemed as if there were 
a new heaven and a new earth, and yet not 
so. I could see our earth, a tiny specki 
circling round the sun with all the other 
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planets and innumerable other suns, far 
grander than our own, all with their several 
moons and planets. A bird's-eye view it was 
indeed of gigantic magnitude. I was in the 
arms of angels and moving with them on 
their wings, and yet I was resting the while 
in intense enjoyment, which I could not under- 
stand, in wildest ecstasy of awe and admiration, 
through contemplation of what I saw and 
heard. The earth with all its sorrows had 
faded away as I looked beyond and beheld 
all the joyful glory there. My soul was filled 
with an unintelligible rapture of gratitude that 
I myself had received so many mercies and 
blessings, and that I had been used as the 
means of conveying such, however small, to 
others. My soul was overwhelmed with grati- 
tude and love and adoration. Yes, and I saw 
the stars in their own fixed orbits whirlii^ 
round and round, which really were so many 
sans. Yes, and what we call comets I saw 
whirling about in their eccentric orbits bom 
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sun to sun incessantly like lightnings from one 
end of the firmanent to the other, flaming with 
a silvery transparent light, bent doubtless oo 
some important but mysterious errand not 
known to us — clearing the sky perhaps of all 
superfluous matter, sweeping or drawing them 
together as unused fragments for the formation 
of some new sun or planet, or to feed the 
several suns with nourishment that nothing be 
be lost. The sky was all aglow with them in 
possession of an all-pervading pale and silvery 
light. As I swept noiselessly through the 
vacant space in awe and wonder at the glorious 
sight, I could not help thinking of the greatness 
of God and our own littleness when compared 
with the infinite magnitude of all things visible 
and invisible. Surely ' the heavens declare the 
glory of God.* Oh ! for more humility on our 
part, that we may think less of ourselves and 
more of God and of everything else besides* 
Oh I for more charity one towards another, and 
greater adoration of our God. My heart, in* 
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deedi and all my senses were bewildered, and 
the words occurred to me which I had never 
understood before: 'I see that all things come 
to an end, but Thy commandment is exceeding 
broad.' Hold my hand, Lily; I like to know 
you are with me — ^we must soon part. Amid 
my many thoughts I foolishly fancied that the 
stars were so many keys to an organ of infinite 
magnitude that emitted harmonies such as no 
earthly composer ever dreamed of in sublimity 
and loveliness. Hark! I hear it now echoing 
in the distance from star to star. Hark ! listen 
awhile. My eyes meanwhile seemed opened, 
and my ears made keen of hearing beyond all 
human power of sense. I could hear the laugh- 
able philosophy of man, and observe the folly 
and dishonesty of politicians with their childish 
babble. I could see their vain constructionSi 
like buildings made of sand, all fall to 
without a crash to indicate their falling 
ness and their pretentious arrogance, 
whole firmament was aglow with love aaA 
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joy and worship, which could be deeply Celt 
but not explained. The angels themselves 
were lovely to behold, lovely in their kind 
address and sympathy. They knew all about 
my 'Friendlies/ all about my darling Lily, 
and they were watching carefully every step 
they trod. Oh! their love and kindness was 
such as no human intellect could grasp. In 
spite of all my earthly joys I could but exclaim, 
* Oh, that it were true ! true for us all.' And 
yet what ingratitude to wish for greater happi- 
ness than what we already enjoy! And then 
they spoke of Harry's kindness, which they 
said would not be forgotten in heaven. Why 
are you crying, my child, so piteously? It 
reminds me of the day when the angels first 
gave you to me in the muddy streets, and you 
softened my heart and gave me such joy. Yes, 
and when you often kissed my tears away 
when I was crying because you had made me 
so happy. You must preach to yourself now 
and say, 'Why should I cry when I have 
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reason to be so happy? I will reserve my tears 
rather for the day of sadness.' Hold my hand, 
Lily; hold it tight and don't leave me. I saw 
you lending a hand as the angels put me to 
rest and halted here awhile. Where is Harry? 
He will be home soon. How pleased he will 
be to hear my dream! But I fear I shall forget 
it if he does not soon return. He always rejoices 
so to hear what I have to tell him, and if there 
is nothing to tell I invent a story to amuse 
him. The angels told me they had not shown 
me even the outskirts of Paradise, but that they 
would watch over me and take me in to- 
morrow, if not earlier, and introduce me to 
the presence of the archangels of a higher 
rank. That angel who was in front of us all, 
draped, as I said, so beautUoUy in silvery lighti 
with a cross imprinted on her forehead in 
flaming gold and jewels, was my Guardmm 
Angel — an angel of impor 
tell you all. I seemed to 1^^ i J 
ship all the while — a silent j 
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no less than of the understanding. Bat what 
a delightful perfume there isl It seems like 
the incense which the holy angels continn* 
ally offer to accompany their worship and their 
prayers to Heaven. It was with us all the 
while we travelled upwards jresterday. But 
who has brought in that lovely vase? Those 
flowers are altogether new to me; surely they 
are from some other country — ^a better, more 
congenial land than this. Where am I? 
Hand me one of them, that I may smell it 
and admire it. Thank you! But who put 
them there ? It was you, Lily ! They were 
not there when we entered, were they ? " 

At that moment the casement blew open, 
occasioned, doubtless, by the draught of the 
opening door, through which the Colonel and 
Kate were entering noiselessly with the doctor. 
They waited awhile and listened, and then 
approached cautiously. Kate was the first to 
appear, and did so very quietly and thought- 
fully, as though nothing had happened. 
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"Well, Marie," said she, "the Colonel and 
I thought we should like to come and see 
you," and she stooped over and kissed her 
fervently. 

"Very kind of you," replied Lady Beau- 
clerc. " Where do you come from ?" 

"Don't you know me, Marie? I am your 
sister Kate/' 

"Oh yes, I know. You give me another 
kiss, and Charlie, too. I have been travelling 
and am tired; so much so that I scarcely 
know where I am, and I am going to start 
again directly. Well, doctor, and how are 
you? What brings you here?" 

"Why, if you remember, I have come at 
your command to see you. Mind you keep 
yourself as quiet as you can, and go to sleep 
if possible." 

"Well, I am sure that is not possible, for 
I am going to start again directly for my 
destination." 
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Just then a beantilol bntteffly flair in at 
the window with its winga ooloorad moat 
gorgeously in a way not equalled by any 
specimen in the tropics. 

''Lilyl where are yon? That is not an 
English butterfly. That, too, is from a warmert 
more genial dime. What a heavenly creature I ** 
she said, as the butterfly flew from h^ head 
and alighted on the flowers. ''I see, I must 
get ready to start again. That is a warning— 
a summons!" 

The doctor just then remarked — 

"What lovely flowers! Where did you get 
them from ? Let me hand them to you, Lady 
Beauclerc." 

He put forth his arm to take them for her 
to see them more closely, and to smell them, 
when suddenly the butterfly flew back again 
through the window from the flowers, and was 
no more seen. The flowers, too, crumbled into 
air and disappeared. 

"Yes," exclaimed Lady Beauderc, ''I see 
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the angels round me once more, ready to take 
me in their arms and carry me between their 
wings; and there is my special guardian in her 
silvery splendour beckoning me to come. Kiss 
me, Lily. I must hasten on ; I may not wait 
to say good-bye to the Friendlies. You do 
so for me. I know Harry has gone before 
me, but we shall meet again in Paradise. 
Well, good-bye, Lily. God bless you all! 
Don't fret. We shall soon meet again. It is 
little more than our dear ones going out to 
the Antipodes. They go out empty, it may 
be, but they hope to return full. There will 
be plenty to satisfy, and more than satisfy, 
all faithful Christians in Paradise, that is a 
certainty. The time will soon pass. Mind 
you use my Oratory, not only for prayer, but 
also for meditation. Think of me and pray for 
me, as I will do in regard to you and all our 
friends. Never allow that sacred room to be 
used except for a religious purpose. If the 
angels suffer it I will be often with you, though 
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yoa may not be allowed to ve me. Wel^ 
good-bye, Lily; the angels axe calling me!" 

She had scarcely said this when her arai« 
which had been partly resting on the elbow 
and partly supporting her head, suddenly 
dropped upon the table, and her head fell back 
upon the chair as that of an unknown saint 
She was gone! Wafted ndselessly in the arms 
and between the wings of the holy angels to 
a land of rest and peace and happy expectation 
—the Paradise of God. 

The few that were present uttered not a 
word. They buried their faces in their hand- 
kerchiefs and dared not look at the departed, 
whose countenance was shining for a long time 
after with an unnatural light, and smiling with 
the certain hope of Paradise. 

O Paradise! O Paradise! 

Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek the happy land 

Where they that loved are blest? 
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Lord Jesu, King of Paradise, 

O keep me in Thy love» 
And guide me to that happy land 

Of perfect rest above. 

We will not prolong this painful story by 
much earthly addition to this heavenly end; 
but it was in accordance with Lady Beau- 
clerc's desire, when either of them died, that 
the body should be taken to the church the 
evening before the funeral, that watchers should 
be appointed to relieve each other by fours, 
and that Celebration should be administered 
immediately after midnight. Accordingly, the 
two corpses were placed in the nave before 
the chancel gateway, surrounded by lighted 
candles. The priests of the presbytery were 
there, and the Friendlies, and an enormous 
concourse of people — not to talk, not only to 
see, but to meditate and pray at intervals. At 
the end of every hour a few minutes' reflection 
and meditation were given by one of the priests. 
Strange to say, as the celebrant arrived within 
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the sanctuary at the honr of twdv^ the church 
was crowded. A choral service of oelebm- 
tion and intercession was sung with unosaal 
solemnity. There was a break in the service 
after the prayer for the Church militant, when 
those present were invited to oflfer up their 
prayers for ''the departed," as well as for 
their own friends and relatives removed from 
them of late. The watches were to be con- 
tinued afterwards until the funeral had taken 
place, which was to occur at an early hour in 
the day. 
" Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord." 
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Lady Beauclerc's Prie Dieu in Oratory. 



NOTES TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The portion of Alston Hall which was set apart for 
the use of the ^ Guild of Friendlies" was an old, 
dilapidated wing of the fourteenth century restored. 
It was said to have been connected with an ecclesias- 
tical establishment. 

In using these dilapidated quarters Lady Beauclerc's 
efforts were naturally and artistically to train the mind 
to a belief in supernatural realities. Hence the walls 
of the upper room, which was very large, were covered 
with frescoes, all encouraging this principle. 

The north wall was not quite completed when these 
illustrations were made. The release of St Peter from 
prison by an angel was to the right, but the glorious 
light had not been arranged. On the extreme left was 
the view of a guardian angel protecting a couple of 
children from falling down a precipice. The large 
antique fireplace was in the centre of the wall 

The south wall was more completed. On the extreme 

left was the destruaion of Satan by an archangel. 
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The two windows bekmged to the origmal boildinf , 
lately restored and filled inth stained i^assi re p r e s e n t* 
ing (i) the Incarnation, (a) the Ascension, the latter 
window indirectly teaching the doctrine of the Hdy 
Trinity. In the centre was the sacramental festival of 
Holy Baptism, in which the holy angels and the de- 
parted saints are secretly joining. Above is the Cross, 
whence all the rays of light emanate which illmnine 
both heaven and earth. The crescent moon is in«sent 
as the emblem of the Church— the feithfiil witness in 
heaven with its borrowed light, indicating the creation 
of all things new. On the extreme right is the entrance 
to Paradise through death, mors janua vita^ as Holy 
Baptism is the entrance into the Church with its eternal 
and spiritual privileges. The table is cleared for pre- 
paring the various vases, which was the first "duty" 
after Celebration and breakfast The door is the 
entrance from below through the spiral staircase. 

The w€st end has a window of the fourteenth century 
belonging to the original building, and now restored, 
but not yet filled with any stained glass. On the left 
below is a fresco of a good Samaritan engaged in an 
act of mercy, whilst an angel overhead is passing and 
scattering blessings on the act and on the person so 
engaged. Above on the right is a gtiardian angel pro- 
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tecting a little child from evil, which is represented by 
a snake upon the ground; whilst below is a full-grown 
group resting from their worldly care and raising their 
souls to heaven in obedience to the church's vesper 
belL 

The iost end had the triptych which, when opened, 
filled almost the whole breadth of the wall It was 
always closed, however, excepting on religious occa- 
sions. When opened casually on other occasions, those 
present always rose from their seats and crossed them- 
selves. On each side was a group of angels to be 
seen when the doors of the triptych were closed, 
depicted as anxiously desiring to look within, but 
waiting patiently for the doors to be opened Imme- 
diately above the triptych was a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the Holy Child within her arms, 
carved in the purest alabaster— at her feet a vase of 
the choicest flowers, kept constantly replenished by 
Lady Beauderc herself or by one of the Friendlies, 
to call special attention to the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, and to do suitable honour to the Virgin Mother. 
Above the statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
triptych was a scroll bearing the words "Magnificat 
mea anima Dominum,'' and below those other words 
"Ex hoc Beatam me dicent omnes generationes.'' To 
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the left were the Magi being led to the birthplace of 
the Saviour by a glorious light, ''the Shechinah,'' or 
Divine Presence of the Jewish Church, a light visible 
perhai>s only to themselves. The city of Bethlehem 
below, with a slender light hovering over the very 
house of His nativity. On the right was St Paul, 
made blind to all the enchantmenu of the world by 
the out-dazzling illumination of the same Divine Light, 
converted and from henceforth set apart to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles, who, with Cornelius, the jailer 
of Philippi, and innumerable others, are made to swarm 
in clouds of darkness to him for spiritual enlightenment 

The east end was remarkable more especially for its 
management of light and shade, which brought pro- 
minently forward the principal objects, and gave an 
imaginary distance to one portion of the scene and 
reality to the foreground 

Behind the eastern wall was Lady Beauclerc's private 
oratory with its window, the counterpart of that in the 
Friendlies' sitting-room; her Prie Dieu and widowfs 
crucifix beneath, and a choice selection of the most 
striking engravings of Gospel facts around— a room 
used only by herself for devotional purposes, and by 
others only by special permission with the same object 
in view. 



SOCIALISM. 



AN APPENDIX. 



There can be no denying it, there are fearful 
blots in our present social system, the guilt of 
which rests with all classes, not only with one. 
An ordinary human being, quite apart from re- 
ligion, cannot look upon Society as it is now 
without pain and a candid confession that it is all 
wrong. The principle of very many is simply 
*' Might is right What we have we will our- 
selves enjoy and fight for." Whilst others, some 
of whom are the actual sufferers, brooding over 
their own miseries, say, ''This is not right. It 
must not be. When we are strong enough we'll 
fight against it." The scum of society gladly join 
them and make them an approaching terror. 
These latter bring in the irreligious element — 
persons who cry, ''You make it a sin to resist. 
You defend it with the shield of religion, and so 
put off the possibility of redress hopelessly. 

Therefore if religion is not to help us, we'll help 
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ourselves and fight against you all alike— against 
God and all society." 

You may say, Doubtless all society is very wrong 
and selfish, but see whai an anumni of charify is 
distributed everywhere, to alleviate pidn and 
misery; and what a number of benefactors there 
are belonging to every denomination of religion ! 

That may be, but see what an amount of misery 
exists everywhere notwithstanding. Surely this 
even aggravates the case that all our society is 
wrong. 

The stars were wonderfully bright last night, 
and the scanty moon was helping to give light ; 
but it was dark, it was night nevertheless. There 
may be a great number of philanthropists in the 
world, but they are very small compared with the 
other units of society and the prevailing misery. 
Even the teaching of the Church is much 
hindered by human obscurations. You may 
not hope for deliverance from these evils until the 
" Sun of righteousness " arise once more and for 
ever "with healing on His wings." 

Our present social system is all wrong every- 
where. If Society can make it convenient or 
needful to huddle her poorer members together 
like a lot of beasts as is the case in the slums of 
all our over-crowded cities, we must not be 
surprised if those poorer members feel and act like 
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beasts. The remedy for these evil consequences 
is not to be found in Acts of Parliament — limiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, for example, im- 
proving the tenements of the poor slightly, and in 
other ways somewhat modifying the miseries 
which surround them. You may say Parliament 
has done a '' wonderful " amount of good already! 
Yes, but go into our slums and see the state of 
things as it is now. If the poor cannot live more 
decently, more like human beings, more like 
Christians, we must not be surprised at their 
adopting Socialism or embracing any other means 
for bettering their lot. 

To avert the approaching evil. Society must 
reform herself. Christian principles must be put 
into practice^ and not be made the subject of mere 
empty, unprofitable talk. And if Society will not 
reform herself she deserves to suffer, as surely she 
will do. Socialism in its most hideous form will 
rise and be triumphant. We must not be 
surprised if the poor in the east, or elsewhere, go 
wrong, if those who ought to know better in the 
west and everywhere else, set so bad an example. 
Neither must we be surprised if those in the east 
and elsewhere become infidels, if the religion of 
their so-called superiors is transformed into such a 
painfully hypocritical travesty as it is. The one 
evil is the natural product of the other. 
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Our present social system is all wrong. How 
can it be othemrise, in spite of all man's theories? 
It is altogether a human system, which, in his 
natural selfishness and tyranny, Man^ not God^ 
has devised. 

For a long time, I fear, our religion has been 
little better than Detsm^ not that of the Christian 
Church ; and whereas, with the few, Christianity 
has been adopted, the religion of the masses has 
become little better than Humanism and Philan- 
thropy. Even Deism is being gradually shelved, 
and Humanism is taking its place. People think 
that, to rectify the evils which we ourselves have 
created, we must establish our own remedies — go 
to Parliament and apply remedies which are 
human, not Divine. That won't affect our selfish- 
ness as the Divine would. But the few hold their 
own in spite of everything, and are gradually pro- 
gressing and absorbing others. 

Whilst we think of Socialism, however, only in 
a most superficial manner, there is one fact which 
we must never forget. We are living in a world 
of constant progress. Every one admits that. 
Geology and astronomy show it ; the history of 
Man shows it. We don't use flint instruments 
now, either for warfare or for domestic uses. 
We move by electricity now in more ways than 
one. Education and literature are also making 
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enormous strides. Can we imagine it possible 
that now man is going to be allowed to reverse 
this universal law of nature ; that we shall be 
allowed to greet this marvellous law of constant 
progress with open arms as far as it effects our 
own selfish advantage, but that immediately it 
affects the poorer classes, we are to say, '* Stop ! 
you must go no farther"? We have all watched 
the progress of the lower classes for years. We 
can learn from history of their continued rise for 
centuries ; and can any man imagine that he is 
capable of stopping it? Surely it is better by 
every means to admit this law with a hearty 
generosity than to wait till it is forced upon us. 

To the poor I would say, don't hurry on this 
progress by human measures with a dissatisfied 
and rebellious spirit, but wait for God's deliver- 
ance with a spirit of patience and submission. 
I believe there is often far greater happiness in 
the poor man's cot than there is in the stately 
palace of the rich. The one is of God and His 
Christ; the other is Humanism, to the aid 
sometimes of man, at other times to his honour 
and glory. The glory and worship of God and 
His Christ crucified is forgotten and lost. 

Man rebelled against his God at the beginning, 
and has been allowed to have his way, to prove to 
him what misery and universal dissatisfaction he 
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has brought upon himself thereby; and the 
misfortune is, men still look for redress from 
themselves and their own legislation. They think 
Parliament can rectify it all, as though coal could 
give out any but its own gas. Parliament may be 
forced into giving way to very strong demands on 
the part of the populace, but it does not follow 
that such demands are right or wise. I thought 
Parliament was going to put down Romanism 
and Ritualism to please the people. Have they 
done it? But I had better hold my peace, 
perhaps. 

Parliament can never grant the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. It cannot storm the 
heights of Heaven, break down her gates, and 
seize by force what God alone can give by grace. 
To obtain that ** perfect liberty" we must seek it 
of God. 

If we would grasp the cause of all the misery 
we see, we must at once point the finger to the 
selfishness and sham religion of the people. It is 
iheir fault, and more especially the fault of the 
irreligious or the worldly among the rich. 

God has interfered at times to arrest this evil, 
and man has himself resisted the interference. 
The whole history of the Jews shows that. God 
gave them liberty, a law, a constitution, a church, 
a government, and they would not have it. He 
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even deigned to dwell among them personally, in 
the Shechinahy that they might be witnesses to all 
other nadons. Throughout the whole of their 
writings there is no sin more constantly or vehem- 
ently denounced by Him than *' oppression of the 
poor." Yet the Jews were the very ones, when 
'' the liberty of the children of God" was offered 
them, to reject it. They preferred their own 
human system; they preferred what any Dema- 
gogue might chance to offer them. They have got 
it, and they have had it to their cost ever since, 
like ourselves, but ten thousand times worse, 
because their past privileges were greater. 

These wrongs never will, never can be, redressed 
by parliamentary enactments and human govern- 
ment. They never will be redressed until Jesus 
Christ Himself comes to establish his own Divine 
Kingdom upon earth, and to be King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. Parliament may give some 
trifling; relief in some matters, but the voice of 
Parliament is not infallible; nor is it omnipotent. 
The people have long given up their faith in the 
•* Divine right of kings," and certainly I have no 
faith in the '' Divine right of Parliaments," nor 
ever had. Expediency and compromise is their 
motto— to maintain the peace. The ocean and 
the continents are there still. So are the poor and 
their misery; and there they will remain until the 
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Were I to suggest a general rising of the 
natives of India, China, America, Africa, Asia, 
and wherever the native is under European 
control ; or, what is worse, an invasion of Europe 
by the intelligent natives of the East, I should be 
branded as insane. It would be taking the world 
by surprise, I know, but a surprise which has 
occurred before. 

The Second Advent will be a surprise, we are 
assured ; an event, I expect, which will introduce 
very many changes. People have very crude 
ideas on this subject at present. Their main 
idea, if not their only one, is that when our 
Lord comes the second time He will come to 
judge the world, and then there will be an end 
of all things terrestrial. 

It only took one chapter in God's inspired 
Book to narrate the Creation of the World, 
but geologists very humbly tell us that it took 
more than six days to do the work, and our 
Lord will scarcely come down to bring the whole 
history of man to its completion in an instant of 
time, and to bring order and godliness out of the 
present imaginary religion. 

As far as my poor understanding goes, there 
seems to be a great deal to be done on that 
solemn occasion. There is the conversion of the 
heathen to be completed, when ''the earth shall 
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be filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea"; the con* 
Tersion of ^^ so-called Christians"; the ** First 
Resurrection," which presupposes a considerable 
interval before the ''General Resurrection"; the 
amversion of the JeTos^ their resioralwn to their 
own land, and the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of David. 

All this would require more than an instant of 
time, ten minutes, ten or one hundred years — 
may I say one thousand years? in which to embody 
a reHgious doctrine held by some of the most 
learned scholars of Europe, and which we might 
term a ** millennium." 

I have referred to the establishment of Christ's 
kingdom upon earth. We pray in the Burial 
Service that the Lord will ^'hasten" His kingdom; 
in the Lord's Prayer we pray **Thy kingdom 
come " ; the Martyrs under the altar are re- 
presented as praying for much the same thing 
(Rev. vi. 9, lo). We do not usually pray for 
things which we already have, so there must be 
some sense in which the Lord's kingdom upon 
earth has not yet been established. Must it not 
be that kingdom upon earth where Christ shall 
reign as "King of Kings and Lord of Lords," 
all thrones and dominions being made subject 
to Him? 
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It is then, not till then, that ''the glorious 
liberty of the children of God " shall be realized 
and the sound of oppression cease. 

This may not satisfy the dreams of all Socialists. 
They may not care to wait for it. It may not 
be what they desire. They may even take up 
arms against it under the banner of some noted 
antichrist; but they will not get what they want 
by force of arms, or by Parliament, or by any 
other worldly means. They will get the real thing 
only from God, in His appointed time. 

Meanwhile they must learn, as many others have 
learned before them, that there are blessings to 
be derived even from the inequalities of Society 
no less than ''sorrows to be endured" as its 
consequences. 

"Ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy." 
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